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THE ENGLISH LAND BILL. 


~ Government Land Bill which was introduced by 
Mr. Dopson on Thursday provides reasonable security 
against an almost imaginary grievance. It is possible that 
under the existing law a tenant may be deprived of the 
value of capital which he has invested in his land; and, 
although in the present condition of agricultural industry 
instances of oppression must for obvious reasons be rare, it 
is proper that injustice should be rendered impossible. The 
Bill follows the precedent of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act by classifying in schedules various kinds of improve- 
ments for which corresponding provisions are required. 
For the erection of buildings, for irrigation, and for some 
other works of a permanent kind, the consent of the land- 
lord is a condition precedent to the claim of compensation. 
A provision that the tenant may require the landlord to 
drain, paying 5 per cent. interest on the outlay, and that 
on his refasal he may do the work himself, with a contin- 
gent right to compensation, is thoroughly equitable. 
Scarcely any other improvement contributes so directly as 
draining to the productiveness of land; and the tenant is 
the best judge whether the operation is in any particular 
case likely to be efficient and profitable. For artificial 
manures and similar modes of increasing the fertility 
of land the outgoing tenant is entitled to compensa- 
tion, which is to be measured by the value added to 
the land. Among other enactments, the law of fixtures 
is altered so as to supersede the judicial distinctions 
which have been established among various parts of 
machinery wholly or partially affixed to the soil. There 
seems to be no objection to the clauses which reduce 
to one year’s rent the amount leviable by distress. A 
year’s notice to quit on the part of the landlord or the 
tenant is substituted for the customary term of six 
months. Negative evidence of the general fairness of the 
Ministerial proposal was supplied by a premature attempt 
at opposition on the part of Mr. Howarp and Mr. Barctay. 
As the representatives of agricultural constituents, they 
natarally object to the advantage which will be derived by 
small farmers from the retention in a modified form of the 
right of distress. Their more serious disappointment at 
the failure of the Government to create a tenant-right in 
favour of their clients will induce them to use every effort 
to defeat a just and moderate measure. It may be assumed 
that the Government will not accept any amendment by 
which freedom of contract will be further affected. 

_ Mr. Bear, Mr. Howarp, and other agitators have, after 
indulging in much ambiguity of language, found it prudent 
to disclaim in the present stage of the controversy the 
purpose of vesting the unearned increment of value in the 
tenant. Mr. Mitt, indeed, who invented the phrase, pro- 
posed to give the natural increase in the value of the land, 
not to the casual occupier, who could have no possible 
right to the boon, but to the community as represented by 
the State. The Farmers’ Alliance probably trusts to the 
inevitable confusion which would arise as often as the 
determination of enhanced value might be submitted to 
arbitration, Experts placed in the false position of judges 
and professional witnesses would frequently attribute to 
the tenant an enhanced value which might really arise 
from growth of neighbouring population, from the con- 
struction of railways, or from a rise in prices. Com- 
peusation for manures left in the ground, or for addi- 
tious to farm buildings made with the sanction of the 


landlord, is just and expedient; and there may be cases 
in which it is not already secured either by agreement 
or by local custom. A vague inquiry whether the 
tenant has contributed to the improvement which is 
represented by a rise in rent would involve universal liti- 
gation and wide-spread injustice. The Farmers’ Alliance 
would be well satisfied with any contrivance by which the 
amount of rent should be referred to an external tribunal. 
As between English landlords and tenants a fair rent is 
the rent which land will fetch in the market. An adjudi- 
cated rent would represent the opinion of a stranger as to 
the principle on which property ought to be distributed 
between two joint owners. The claim of the landlord for 
deterioration of value would seldom be fairly considered ; 
and a judgment in his favour would seldom be capable 
of being enforced. Any legislative measure which dis- 
courages the employment of the landlord’s capital in im- 
provements will defeat the pretended purpose of the 
agitators to increase the product of the soil. In many 
parts of the country every improvement down to the 
smallest detail is made by the owner. The tenant’s outlay 
there includes nothing but the processes which are neces- 
sary for the ordinary cultivation of the farm. 

was natural that Mr. Cuapiin and Mr. Sravetey Hit. 
should try to take the wind out of the Ministerial sails by 
introducing competitive Bills, which can only effect their 
immediate object by borrowing some of the objectionable 
principles of the agrarian agitators. Mr. Staverey Hitt 
repeated the popular fallacy that it is the business of the 
Legislature to facilitate and increase agricultural pro- 
duction. It might with equal justice be asserted that the 
manufacture of pig iron or of cotton cloth ought to be 
arbitrarily promoted. It cannot indeed be shown that the 
creation of an iniquitous tenant-right would encourage 
high farming, nor is it certain that the expenditure of 
additional capital on the land would be economically 
advantageous; but in accepting the professed doctrines 
of the Farmers’ Alliance Mr. Sraverey Hitt makes 
a dangerous and unwarrantable concession. He is no 
doubt aware that the origin of the land agitation was 
exclusively political. In the debates on the Agricul- 
tural Compensation Bill there was a difference of opinion 
on the question whether the enactment should be com- 
pulsory or permissive; but at that time there was no 
question of creating a tenant-right which had never ex- 
isted in Great Britain. Both in 1870 and in 1881 Mr. 
Giapstoye and his colleagues repeatedly declared that 
the Irish Land Act was exclusively justified by economical 
circumstances and traditional customs which could have 
no application to England or Scotland. In both Acts a 
distinction was drawn between large occupiers and the 
class which is almost unknown in this country of small 
farmers, who, as it was alleged, were compelled to submit 
to any terms that they might avoid the risk of eviction 
from their holdings. But for the stress which was laid on 
the exceptional circumstances of Ireland, it is doubtful 
whether the second Land Bill could have been passed ; 
yet the Ministerial assurances were not received by prudent 

liticians with implicit confidence. It was known that 
iberal managers were busily employed in alienating the 
farmers from the political connexion to which they had, 
with few exceptions, remained faithful for fifty years. 
It now appears that subordinate partisans did injus- 


tice to their leaders. The Government has by the intro- 
duction of a Bill which is generally reasonable and jast 
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redeemed its pledges on the one side to its own supporters, 
and on the other side to the House of Commons and the 
country. It is now virtually admitted that it is the busi- 
ness not of legislators but of judges to preserve rights, 
which have indeed in this case been neither disturbed nor 
threatened. Security of tenure, or, in other words, the 
right of the tenant to his holding during his term of occu- 
paney, is as complete and as much unquestioned as the 
claim of the owner to the reversion. The object of Mr. 
Howarp and his associates is to create.a new tenure, by 
which an estate carved out of the property of the owner 
would be vested in the tenant. The Government has 
happily refused to apply to Great Britain the principles of 
the Irish Land Act. 

The growing tendency of democratic politicians to 
arbitrary interference with the rights of property is illas- 
trated-by Mr. Broapnurst’s Bill for enabling tenants of 
houses to oust their Jessors from their right of reversion. 
It is not, perhaps, to he regretted that a large class of 
ae epee should be reminded that even aristocratic land- 
ords cannot safely be plundered. The shallow and dis- 
honest pretence of agricultural communists that their 
measures are designed to render the land more productive 


is obviously inapplicable to houses; but the serious pur- 
rivals the ingenuity of Chinese tortures. 
are taxed, then the leaves are taxed, then the mid-ribs 


pose of transferring property from the possessors to 
eovetous Claimants is common to Mr. Broapuurst and Mr. 
Howarp. Both projectors offer a gratuitous advantage to 
present occupants with little care for the interests of those 
who may heveafter have to purchase their gratuitous ac- 
quisitions. Mr. Broapnurst proposes that a tenant under 
an existing lease with thirty years to ran may acquire the 
freehold of the house and curtilage at a price to be assessed 
by the County Court judge. The same privilege is to be 
granted to the holder of a lease hereafter created, if his 
term is not less than twenty years. The Bill will of 
course not be carried by a private member; but, having 
once appeared among Parliamentary projects, it may be 
anvually renewed till it suits some unprincipled Govern- 
ment first to make the spoliation of house-owners an open 
question, and then to turn Mr. Broapsurst’s Bill into a 
Ministerial measure. The democracy, inaddition to themoral 
nnd sentimental impulses which are applauded by their 
flatterers, seldom lose sight of material interests; but it 
may be doubted whether Mr. Broapuurst’s plan would be 
really advantageous to his clients. To deter suburban 
Jandowners and speculative builders from investing their 
capital on the terms which they think most advantageous 
seems not to be a hopefal method of cheapening houses. 
Mr. Broapuvarsi’s practical prohibition of future leases for 
twenty years might not be unjust, as both parties would 
have engaged in the transaction with their eyes open; but, 
unless leases for a shorter term are to be forbidden by law, 
the only result would be the introduction of the custom of 
letting houses for nineteen years. Economists may differ 
ns to the expediency of building leases for ninety-nine 
years; but the existing practice would never have esta- 
blished itself if it had not been found convenient. Govern- 
mepts and Parliaments are not likely to understand the 
interests of lessors and lessees better than themselves. As 
the promoters of agricultural confiscation have received 
a check, the compulsory transfer of house property will 
probably not be seriously urged at present. 


EGYPT. 


able and interesting Reports of Mr. Virurers 

Stuart on the condition of the Egyptian peasantry 
come as a valuable supplement, and eirke s as a whole- 
some corrective, to the glowing language of Lord Durrerin’s 
letter to Pasna. No one could be better fitted 
than Mr. Vituiers Stuart to inquire into the social state 
of Egypt, or could have taken more trouble to get accurate 
and ful! information. He began his acquaintance with 
Egypt in the days of Appas Pasta, and has kept it alive by 
frequent visits. He has lately been from village to village 
in the Delta and in Upper Egypt, he examined hundreds 
of witnesses, and carefully took down and compared their 
testimony. He found the inhabitants of the Delta for the 
most part holding good land, and lightly taxed, but crippled 
with debt. Their first and almost their last complaint was 
that they: were in the hands of the usurers, and could 
not escape. They borrow at 50 per cent.,and never get 
clear of the blood-suckers. The reason for borrowing is 
almost always the necessity to meet a sudden call for taxes. 


The late Khedive made them pay taxes when it suited him. 
The taxes regularly due were not enough for his pressing 
wants. He called on the peasants to pay taxes in advance ; 
they were beaten if they did not pay, had no money, and 
rushed to the usurer. Under the present Kuepive there 
have been no scandalous irregularities of this sort, but the 
fellaheen have never got clear of the pressure 9f their old 
debts, and recently, having had to meet the demands of 
Araat last year, they have been called on to pay the taxes 
due to the Kurptve exactly as if Arast had never called 
for contributions from them. Again they have had to 
borrow, and now, when it is said that the taxes are regu- 
larly coming in and the coupons of the debt are duly met, 
it must be understood that this means that the money is 
forthcoming because it is borrowed on avy terms which 
cupidity imposes and despair accepts. ‘lhe people of 
Upper Egypt are much poorer, and they are much less in 
debt because they are too poor to get money lent them. 
Their poverty is entirely due, in the opinion of Mr. Vintizks 
Sruart, to the absence of any proper system of irriga- 
tion. Among the minor grievances of the Egyptians in 
every part of the country are the Date-tax, the Salt-tax, 
and the Sheep-tax. There is a refinement of ingenuity 
in the mode in which the Date-tax is impesed which 
First the trees 


of the leaves are taxed, and lastly the sheath of the 
fruit-bud is taxed. The grievance of the Salt-tax is that 
every head of a family is made to buy as much as the 
Government thinks good, not only for himself, but for 
every member of his household down to babies in arms. 
That the forced labour which all acknowledge to be neces- 
sary is regulated in the most cruel and wasteful way, and 
that there is no justice for the poor man from one end of 
the land to the other, can scarcely be called grievances 
which are consciously felt. The simple persons with 
whom Mr. Vituiers Stuart conversed could not even con- 
ceive a state of things in which four men were not used to 
do what one man could do if properly guided, and in 
which every judge did not, as a matter of course, decide 
as he is paid to decide. Their modest aspirations were 
bounded by the desire to get clear of the usurer, to have 
more water accessible, and not to have every part of their 
date-trees consecutively taxed. 


The grievance of the debt is much augmented by the 
effects of recent legislation. Under the old law of the country 
the land of a debtor could not be sold without his consent. 
Unless therefore the lender could see his way to torturing 
the borrower until he consented to his land being sold, 
there was a poor security and the interest asked was pro- 
portionately high. But by the introduction of the Inter- 
national Tribunals a change was wrought very prejudicial 
to the cultivator. The usurers are in the main foreigners, 
and have a right to get all their contracts with natives 
enforced by the International Tribunals. When defan!r 
is made, the lender takes his cause to Cairo, employs forms 
and has recourse to procedure which are wholly uninte!- 
ligible to the Egyptians, gets a decree for a forced sale, and 
buys in the land for a fourth orathird of its value. It was 
the indignation of the poor peasants at the tyranny of the 
usurers, and at the audacity by which they were tricked 
out of their little property by the machinery of the 
foreign tribunals, that alone made the movement of Anant 
inany sense a popular one. When a Holy War was pro- 
claimed, there were some Mahommedans who felt bound to 
join in it without farther inquiry; but even a Holy War 
possessed its chief attraction in the opportunity it seemed 
to offer of killing Christians, not because they were 
Christians, but because many Christians had ground down 
the people with usury, and had got courts of their own to 
pronounce unjust decrees. As Arab: did not do the fine 
things he promised, the people are perfectly ready to 
welcome the English so long as they see a possibility of 
the English doing what Arapt failed to do. With that 
acute apprehension of important truths which semi- 
barbarous people often display, they one and all repudiated 
the notion that the English, having come to Egypt, would 
ever go away. Mr. Vituiers Sruarr said quite the proper 
things in quite the proper way. He tried to make his 
poor friends understand that England wonld shortly, 
in Lord Durrerin’s poetical language, wish God-speed to 
regenerated Egypt. He might as well have talked to 
sticks and stones. The English had come to do them good, 
and they knew enough of themselves to be sure that the pro- 
cess of doing them gpod would bea long one. Mr. 
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SrvarT was equally unfortunate in his honest endeavours 
to instil into these rude minds an elementary conception of 
the meaning of representative government. They did not 
want to elect any one. What they wanted was to call their 
property their own, to get more water, and to see the 
mid-ribs of date-leaves exempted from taxation. Mr. 
Viturers Stuart was persuaded more than he persuaded. 
He did not teach, but was taught; and he ultimately 
arrived at the conclusion that English supervision must 
permeate every detail of Egyptian administration, and that 
Egypt was totally unfit for representative institutions. 
Lord Dorrerim habitually uses much flowery language, 
and is so persistently sanguine that it is not always easy 
to give the import to his words which they are really 
meant to bear. It must be owned that he has all the 
right to be flowery and sanguine in describing the present 
and the future of Egypt which solid achievements in the 
past can give. Within a short half-year he has started a 
promising army in Egypt, he has agen the machinery 
for administering local justice, he won over the repre- 
sentatives of other nations to look with a kindly curiosity 
on his experiments, he has persuaded Egyptians like 
Cuerirr Pasa to be proud of working with him, and he 
has done his utmost, and done it successfully, to pledge 
England that all that is now being done in Egypt shall be 
enduring and permanent. When, however, Lord Durrerin 
tells CuerirF Pasna that the mere fact that the Govern- 
ment is seriously endeavouring to discover some means 
whereby the fellaheen may be released from the instant 
pressure of their present embarrassments, withont detriment 
to the legal interests of their creditors, will at once relax 
the strain of the situation, we are taken into that cloud- 
land which diplomacy often finds so useful. If the know- 
ledge that politicians hope that they may some day 
discover something that will benefit every one and hurt 
nobody could avail, the strain of the situation would long 
ago have been relaxed in Ireland, and might soon be 
relaxed in Egypt. The remedies for the distress caused 
by indebtedness in Egypt are more difficult to apply than 
to discover. What the peasants want is to be able to pay 
off their existing debts by borrowing at a moderate inte- 
rest, and for the future to have the law altered under 
which loans are made and enforced. At present the 
Egyptian Government cannot get the money, reckoned 
at ten millions sterling by Mr. Vitturers Stuart, which is 
needed to pay off the existing debts of the peasants. 
Even if it could get the money, it could not pass 
any law affecting foreigners without the consent of 
the Powers represented by the International Tribunals. 
Further, if the peasants of the Delta could be saved 
by a release from their present indebtedness, the peasants 
of Upper Egypt can only be saved by the introduc- 
tion of a proper system of irrigation. Whichever way 
we turn we always discover that England, to do Egypt 
real good, must 5 more money into it. Probably 
English money will gradually flow into Egypt. Already 
there are projects, such as the construction of a second 
Canal and the construction of a railway to the Soudan, 
which are receiving some degree of serious considera- 
tion. But English capital will only go to Egypt if Eng- 
lishmen believe that Lord Durrerin may be thoroughly 
trasted when he says that the English connexion with 
Egypt will be a permanent one. If Lord Durrertn is too 
sanguine as to this, then there is very much also as to 
which he is too sanguine. But if he is right on this main 
point, there are few of his hopes that may not be ful- 
ed, 


THE CONVICTION OF KELLY. 


A§ far as it is possible to feel relief at the condemnation 
of a man to a shameful death, relief must be felt at 
the verdict and sentence on TimorHy Ketty. It is now not 
unfair to say that it was impossible to feel the slightest 
doubt of his guilt. Only by an extraordinary stretch of 
charity could such a doubt be said to be possible at either 
of the two former trials, but at the third even this shadowy 
possibility ceased. Not merely was the evidence against 
the prisoner much stronger, but, by a fatal mistake, the 
evidence on his side was made stronger against him as well. 
Dangerous as an alibiis under all cireumsfances, it is never 
80 dangerous as when it is supported by very exact and 
_ multitudinous testimony. Asa matter of fact, every man 


knows that he himself could never, except in very rare cases, 
and with very exceptional conditions, swear, months after 
the event, to the exact hour or minute when he met and 
spoke to a given person. In Ke ty’scase the unanimity of 
the witnesses before cross-examination, their precise and 
minute remembrance of details, their number and. their 
general attitude and behaviour were alike suspicious. The 
most important witness of all, Kruiy’s brother, was 
directly contradicted by a disinterested person, Ke.ix’s 
employer, who was able to bring unimpeachable documen- 
tary evidence to support his assertions. Not least remark- 


able perhaps was the strange performance of the builder 


Guiry, who, beginning by swearing to have noticed the 
murder group generally, swore at the former trial that he 
did not remember seeing KELLy, and at this trial that he 
remembered not seeing Kexix. Evidence of this sort for 
the defence could not outweigh the direct testimony 
of the informers, confirmed by independent witnesses, 
on whose character no stain rests, and strengthened in 
this last instance by the testimony of Hanion., For 
obvious reasons, the Crown did not produce DeLanxy, except 
as a muta persona, to test the accuracy of another wit- 
ness’s statement. But the reader of these trials does not 
need to be reminded that DeLangy, when sentenced last 
week, solemnly acknowledged the truth of Carey’s state- 
ments, mentioning Ketiy by name as the second actual 
perpetrator of the crime. By choosing to try the prisoners 
separately, the Crown deprived itself of the advantage 
which the telling of the one story against ail at once would 
have had. But, repeated and divided as the evidence has been, 
it has still been impossible not to remark that almost the 
whole of it implicates the whole group. The items only 
bearing on a single prisoner are very few ; most of them bear 
in different combinations on many or all. Justice no doubt 
requires that guilt should, whether in a joint trial or in 
several trials, be brought home to each man individually, 
and this has been done. But it is scarcely too much to 
say that the conviction of Brapy carried with it logi- 
cally, though not legally, all the convictions which have 
followed. 


The conviction of Brapy, Ketty, Curzey, Facan, 
Carrrey, and Devaney for the murder of Mr. Burxe 
practically disposes of all those who took the most pro- 
minent and active part in the crime of the Phoonix Park. 
Two more prisoners have been convicted and sentenced on 
another charge, and yet others may join the group of con- 
victs. Bat,on the whole, the assassination party of the 
6th of May, 1882, may be said to have been already over- 
taken by justice almost within year and day. So many of 
the persons implicated in that crime were also engaged in 
the attack on Mr. Fiexp, that what has been called the 
second set of trials has been in some degree anticipated ; and 
itis not at present known to what extent the authorities in- 
tend to follow up the charges in connexion with the abortive 
conspiracies against Mr. and Mr. Forster. But 
the impending trial of Sy.vesrer Krnaston will broach 
a fresh receptacle of crime, and as matters proceed 
it is not impossible that the inquiries which have been 
going on in other parts of the country will come to the 
assistance of those which have already had such good 
result in Dublin. It is only by patient induction on 
several lines that the result most wished for—the discovery 
of the superior agents in this vile business—can be hoped 
for. In the meantime the results already attained. disclose 
three different types of conspirators which are likely to be 
found reproduced to an indefinite extent. Some horror 
and some incredality have been expressed at the peparentiy 
unreasoning ferocity of Brapy and Keuty. Bat they are 
in reality not very extraordinary examples of a common 
enough type which turns to good or to bad very much 
more in accordance with circumstances than with any- 
thing else. About Kety there may, from the evidence, be 
some actual taint of homicidal proclivity, or morbid blood- 
thirstiness ; but Brapy might to all appearance have become 
a hero or a murderer according as his physical strength, 
his daring and his indifference to bloodshed had been 
trained well or ill. In neither of them can the slightest 
vestige of political motive be traced. They are simply 
bravos of the kind not uncommon in all races, but speci- 
ally common among Irishmen and natives of the South of 
Europe. Neither can political sentiment be properly 
assigned to men like DeLangy and Carrrey. It is a kind 
of tradition in Ireland—a tradition which has scarcely a 
remnant of conscious conviction attached to it—that 
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respectable working-men, who individually and without 
temptation are not more likely to conspire against the 
Government than any English Jonny Swiru, should let 
themselves be enticed into these secret societies, where 
sooner or later they have to face the choice between 
murdering, being murdered, or informing. This is the 
class which, least dangerous in itself, makes these 
societies most dangerous, because of its numbers and 
its comparative respectability. Lastly, there is the class 
of the organizers, like Mutietr and Cur.ey, in whom 
it is occasionally possible to trace something which, by a 
certain abuse of the word, may be called political convic- 
tion, but who are more often guided solely by interest, by 
the love of power, and by that singular delight in 
“scheming ” which seems inherent in the Irish breast. 
All these three classes—the subordinate organizer, the 
bravo to do the actual work, the half-fascinated and half- 
terrorized homme moyen to form the bulk of the society and 
give it strength and coherence—are at the constant control 
and disposal of the mysterious personages who, in their 
turn, are connected by bonds of more or less closeness 
with the professed politicians with whom Providence has 
blessed Ireland. 


Thechain from men like Braby to men likethose who now 
occupy certain benches in the House of Commons isthus a 
longone, andits linksare not always easy to trace, nor when 
traced or guessed do they lend themselves with equal 
ease to the action of Government. On the two ends it 
is nearly hopeless to work. The unprincipled politician 
and the human bloodhound are constant varieties ; nothing 
will extirpate them. The only thing to do is to keep them 
apart if possible, and if possible hang them when they come 
together. On the other links of the chain there is some hope 
of working. The organizers, upper and lower, can be bought, 
or they can be convinced that their occupation is one 
attended with more danger than profit. One member of 
this class who turns informer and thus shakes the con- 
fidence of subordinate conspirators, or one who is caught 
and convicted, is of more value for the purposes of policy 
than twenty Kettys and Barapys, desirable as it may be 
that men of this latter class should be taught a lesson. 
Bat the main hope of the authorities must always be in 
affecting for good the great class of secret society members 
who, as has been said, are not actual organizers, are 
not personally disposed to the commission of bloody 
and violent deeds, but who, by a fatal tradition, by a 
mistaken sense of hononr, ae | by actual fear in the 
last resort are drawn into the toils. The periods when 
Ireland is quiet and the periods when Ireland is disturbed 
may be said to be identical with the periods when this 
class is too frightened or too apathetic to join in con- 
spiracies and the age when agitation and excitement 
stir it up to join them. Brapys, Curteys, SHertpans, and 
that other class of persons which, no member of it having 
yet had a definite charge brought against him, cannot be 
thus named by any representative name, there will al- 
ways be. But, without the crowd of Farreris, Smuirus, 
Kavanacus, Carrreys, they are almost powerless. 
The Land League agitation (encouraged by Mr. Giapstone’s 
Government) gave them for the moment a hold on this 
crowd, and they used it with the effect known to all men. 
The first thing to do, therefore, to prevent a repetition of the 
things which have brought about these trials is invariably 
to crush the beginnings of agitation in Ireland, and never 
to meet them with the least concession. If this rule were 
observed, and if the Roman Catholic clergy (who are but 
too much responsible for the encouragement of the secret 
society tradition in the past) follow the counsels of the 
Head of their Church, and the example of the more reputa- 
ble among their own body, in discouraging it for the future, 
one main cause of Irish crime, the tendency of the people 
when excited to rush blindly into plots, the exact object of 
which they neither understand nor approve, might be ren- 
dered less operative. To this class, the adios (the 
sovereignest thing on earth for the other four classes) does 
but little good; indeed though it is occasionally unavoid- 
able, it creates @ spurious sympathy which is positively 
dangerous. They are children, and, like other children, 
they must be kept away from evil companions, and from 
too much excitement, by firm and wise government. 


THE RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


— House of Commons lately passed a Resolution in 
favour of a permanent tribunal for the determination 
of railway disputes. Thirty years have passed since the 
enactment of Mr. Carpwetu’s Act for the prevention of 
undue preference by Railway Companies. The enforcement 
of the law was entrusted to the Court of Common Pleas, 
which continued to discharge the new duties for nearly 
twenty years. The inquiries of a joint Committee of both 
Houses resulted in the appointment of the Railway Com. 
mission, which, according to one speaker in the late debate, 
has decided from its first establishment a hundred cases, or 
about ten cases a year. Lord CamMPpeLl, in an unwise 
speech which has often been quoted, had asserted that 
judges were incompetent to determine questions relating 
to railway traffic. He had, he said, himself spent his life 
in the study of the law; but he knew nothing about rates, 
or tolls, or terminals, or other details which are familiar to 
railway managers. He might as well have repudiated the 
duty of giving judgment in patent cases on the pretext that 
he was not a professional mechanist or chemist or engineer. 
It is the proper business of lawyers and judges to discern 
and apply the relations of scientific and technical know- 
ledge to the rights of litigants. Experts are properly 
employed as witnesses to state the conditions which deter- 
mine the judge’s decision. When they undertake to draw 
conclusions from the facts to which they bear testimony, 
they often become the worst of judges. The rights of 
railway proprietors and of passengers and freighters are 
determined by statute, and it is the exclusive business of 
professional judges to interpret Acts of Parliament. 


The profound distrust with which the Companies regard 
the Railway Commission is fally explained by its consti- 
tution. The legal Commissioner who would command 
general confidence if he sate alone is always liable to be 
overruled by his colleagues, of whom one is an active and 
the other an inactive layman. The practice of giving 
judgment without stating its grounds almost entirely 
destroys the little weight which would in any case attach 
to the judgments of an anomalous tribunal. The frequent 
refusal of permission to appeal has rendered it necessary 
to correct miscarriages of justice by the invidious ma- 
chinery of prohibition. One of the apologists for the 
Commission proposed to exempt it from the control of the 
High Court of Justice by depriving suitors of the right 
of moving for writs of prohibition. As the decisions of 
the Commission are only annulled when they are con- 
trary to law, the proposed remedy involves a confes- 
sion of incompetence; but the obvious remedy for any 
anomaly which may exist is the establishment under 
proper conditions of a right of appeal. In dispates 
among themselves the Companies avoid as far as possible 
resort to the arbitration of the Commissioners. According 
to one of the speakers in the debate, who may perhaps 
have been mistaken, the Commissioners are suspected of 
using information which they have received as arbi- 
trators to the detriment of the same parties if they 
are afterwards brought before them as litigants. That 
such a charge should be brought, even without founda- 
tion, proves the distrust which is inspired by the 
Commission. As the powers of some tribunal of the kind 
will almost certainly be enlarged, it is of the highest 
importance that it should be thoroughly reconstructed. 
The abolition of the lay element in the Commission is 
absolutely indispensable. Non-professional judges are 
liable not only to give wrong decisions, but to misunder- 
stand the limit of their duties, and to legislate when they 
have only the right of adjudication. One step towards 
redress of the existing anomaly will have been taken 
when the Commissioners are required by law to deliver 
separate judgments. The wrong which a self-confident 
layman mistakes for rough justice seldom admits of justi- 
fication by even plausible argument. It is probable that 
one of the Commissioners may often have dissented from 
judgments delivered in the name of the whole body ; but, 
according to the practice which has hitherto prevailed, 
the legal member has apparently acquiesced in the judg- 
ments of his colleagues. It is unnecessary to argue 
the question whether the judicial control of interests 
which are valued by millions ought to be restricted to 
professional judges. The humblest suitor in a County 
Court has his rights determined by an experienced lawyer 
forming a tribunal which possesses general confidence. It 
is only the shareholders in Railway Companies who are 
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ovliged to content themselves with second-class justice. 
Their opponents in litigation have a less definite interest 
in securing a judicial interpretation of the law. A non- 
professional tribunal is more likely than a qualified judge 
to confuse questions of advantage to trade with strictly 
legal issues. 

The proposal that Chambers of Commerce and similar 
bodies should have a locus standi before the Commission, 
or before Select Committees on railways, seems to have 
been received with favour by the House. If the con- 
cession is made, the terms in which it may be granted 
ought to be vigilantly watched. There is nothing at 
present, in spite of the judicial resuscitation of the ob- 
solete law of maintenance, to prevent associations of 
traders or Chambers of Commerce from using the names 
of particular firms to try a disputed claim on a Rail- 
way Company. One of the reasons which have tended 
to discourage similar applications, is that different persons 
carrying on the same trade have often separate and con- 
flicting interests. Thus the Commissioners have con- 
demned the system of grouping collieries for the purpose of 
railway rates, so as to place all the pits in a limited dis- 
trict on a footing of equal competition. It is doubtful 
whether it is expedient to prevent the correction to a cer- 
tain extent of natural privileges and disadvantages; and 
almost every coal-owner has an interest in the equality or 
the inequality of rates. Still more complicated questions 
arise when one part of the country objects to low rates 
made in a district which may perhaps be remote. The 
coal-owners of North and South Wales were lately en- 
gaged in a contest before the Commissioners for the altera- 
tion or maintenance of rates which were alleged by 
the complainants to involve undue preference. It matters 
little whether such a litigation is conducted by traders 
in their private capacities or by associations. As long 
as the functions of the tribunal are confined to in- 
terpretation of the law, every reasonable facility for 
raising doubtful questions ought to be provided. On the 
same grounds Chambers of Commerce and similar bodies 
might in certain cases fairly claim a locus siandi before 
Select Committees ; but the proposal that they should be 
allowed to raise the whole issue of the rates as often as a 
Company promotes a new undertaking is extravagant, if 
not impracticable. The London and North-Western 
Company has already expended more than ninety millions 
on capital account, and two or three of the great 
Companies own respectively two thousand miles of 
railway. They have seldom an immediate interest 
in providing branches and extensions; but they con- 
stantly yield in such matters to local pressure ; and 
the districts which they supply find their interven- 
tion far more advantageous than the establishment of 
small independent Companies. If they were compelled 
to submit their whole tariffs to revision as often as they 
appear in Parliament, the great Companies would cease to 
promote new undertakings. On proper occasions, as, for 
instance, when considerable amalgamations are proposed, 
modifications of existing tariffs are sometimes required by 
Parliamentary Committees as conditions of the passing of 
the Bill. In such cases it might be reasonable to allow a 
locus standi to trade associations. 


It is not surprising that certain apparently differential 
rates on English and foreign produce shonld have caused 
dissatisfaction to farmers and to some classes of traders; 
yet it is desirable that Parliament should hesitate before it 
prohibits arrangements which are evidently the result 
neither of caprice nor of selfish motives, but of economic 
causes. Within a few weeks farmers have had experience 
of the mischief of benevolent interference with one minor 
branch of their industry. An interruption of the railway 
traffic from one English seaport to another would be a 
greater evil than a fall of fourpence per pound in the price 
of lamb. It may seem hard that wheat should be more 
cheaply carried from Liverpool to London than over a 
much smaller mileage to the same market. The advantage 
to the foreigner may be invidious, but it is the result of 
natural causes. The sea is almost always the cheapest 
trade route, because it costs nothing to make or to main- 
tain ; and because consequently it is free of toll. Rail- 
ways can only compete with screw-steamers by an ap- 
proximate equality of freight, with perhaps a margin in 
favour of the railways which represents greater conveni- 
ence and speed. As the Companies carnot without a 
legislative breach of contract be compelled to lower their 
inland charges, the difference in rates can only be cor- 


rected by an increase of the tariff between seaports, which 
would evidently be prohibitive. The goods would be con- 
veyed as cheaply as at present, with the same results in 
facilitating foreign competition ; but land carriage would 
be abolished or suspended. It will be found that the 
proposed remedy involves the same principle which has 
been disapproved by the Railway Commission in the practice 
of grouping near and distant collieries for the purpose of 
railway charges. Mr. Cuamper.atn, though he accepted 
Mr. Samvetsoy’s Resolutions, spoke with prudent reserve 
of the grievances which were alleged; and he justly 
praised the great superiority of railway management in 
England to the system which prevails on the Continent. 
The acceleration of goods trains between Boulogne or 
Calais and Paris to the English rate of speed would effect 
a larger saving of time than that which is to be effected 
at the cost of national safety by the Channel Tunnel. 


POLITICAL WISEACREDOM. 


I was to be expected that the speeches of Lord 
Sauispury and Sir Srarrorp Nortacore on Wednesday 
night would be unpopular in political Wiseacredom. The 
political wiseacre is saddened by oe absolute triteness”’ of 
those speeches ; the Transvaal, Ireland, Egypt, the Affirma- 
tion Bill, are to him ‘‘ phantasms of a recurrent nightmare’ ; 
they are “the dead controversies of the past three 
“ Sessions.” The use of the word “ dead” is not perhaps 
prudent. There certainly are not a few dead men in the 
Transvaal, in Ireland, and in Egypt, and some people at 
least think that their death lies not very far from the door 
of the present Government. But that the controversies or 
the questions of Ireland, the Transvaal, Egypt, or even 
the Affirmation Bill, are dead is news. These dead 
matters, if they be dead, certainly have a remarkable viva- 
city about them. At the moment when English officers are 
endeavouring to put down a revolt in the heart of Africa, 
and when Lord Durrerin’s Constitution is still only getting 
itself ready to march, it may seem odd to describe the 
Egyptian question as dead. For a dead tree the Transvaal 
controversy is producing remarkably fine fruit in the 
business of Bechuana Land. At the moment when half a 
dozen men occupy Irish condemned cells, and a dozen 
more are about to be put on their trial because among 
other causes it suited Mr. GLapsTone two years ago to 
please English Radicals by attacking Irish landlords, Ire- 
land and the Irish question would seem to be recurrent 
phantasms of a curiously realistic kind. As for the Affir- 
mation Bill, it is well known that it was of no consequence 
to the Government, but even Ministers would hardly 
represent the question it concerned as dead. A convic- 
tion of the vivacity of these things is, however, perhaps 
only to be obtained by a man who has his eyes open, and 
it is characteristic of the political wiseacre that his eyes 
are never in that condition. It is, let it be repeated, quite 
conceivable that the political wiseacre should dislike 
fencing with sharp swords. It flutters and dazzles him 
and makes him feel positively uncomfortable. He is not 
exactly in a position to whip the combatants soundly and 
put them to bed. But he can and does at least indicate 
in a decidedly mumbling fashion that that is what he 
would like to do. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is not now possible to 
conduct any party in politics on the principle of not 
saying anything to disturb the nerves of the political 
wiseacre. The points which Sir Starrorpv Norracors 
and Lord Satispury made on Wednesday were undoubtedly 
points which in different ways and words have been made 
before; they refer beyond question to past events; they 
were made, it may be said, in the interest of party. The 
question for those who are not wiseacres is whether they 
were or were not also made in the interest of the nation, and 
whether the nation can safely refuse to pay attention 
to them. It may be, and it has before now been, 
of the very smallest importance whether a set of gentle- 
men calling themselyes Tory or Conservative, a set of 
—. calling themselves Liberal or Whig, occupies 

owning Street. But it has never been and will never 
be of small importance whether the measures of the parti- 
cular set which occupies Downing Street at the time are 
or are not for the good of the nation. These remarks 
themselves are of a character likely to be desperately un- 
welcome to the political wiseacres, for it may be granted 
frankly that they are or ought to be trite enough. So is the 
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multiplication table; but it isa decided advantage in the 
. conduct of life to keep in mind that two and two do make 


four, trite as the proposition is. It would seem that in 
politics these obvious verities have considerable chance of 
being forgotten. Not long ago a Radical journal, speak- 
ing on no matter what question, remarked that such-and- 
such an argument might be a very good argument, 
but it was a Tory one, and no Radical could use it. It 
is interesting, no doubt, to discover that a scruple 
which certainly does not always operate in restraining 
Radicals from adopting Tory policy is sufficient to re- 
strain them from using Tory arguments. But interest 
does not in this case prevent bewilderment. If an argu- 
ment is a good one, how does it become ipso facto bad by 
labelling it Tory? The kind of intellect that can answer 
this question probably needs but the passage of a few more 
years over the head of its owner to develop him into fall 
political wiseacrehood, in which a thing is deemed im- 
proper to be said because it has been said before, whether 
or no action has been taken on the saying, and in which 
the demonstration that a Government has failed in all the 
duties of governors is disposed of by the retort that it is 
not certain that the Government will go on failing. 


The case between the Ministry and the Opposition is a 
tolerably simple one, and is one which any person who is 
not simply pledged to ‘the retention of Mr. Giapstone in 
office is competent to decide. The Government, it is alleged, 
have done bad things, and have failed to do good, even 
from the point of view of their own party. Their defence is 
that the bad things which they have done are the fault 
of Tory action when Turies were in power, and that the 
good things they have failed to do have not been done be- 
cause of Tory obstruction now that Tories are not in power. 
Challenged to say bow or where this obstruction has been 
applied, they make no answer. Meanwhile, plectuntur 
Achivi, and it seems to be considered in some way wicked 
in the Opposition leaders that they point out this fact. It 
is not to be supposed that, if Lord Satispury could change 
places with Lord GranviLuE in the one House, Sir Srarroxp 
Norracore, with Mr. GiapsTone in the other, either would 
refuse to do it; so that the justice of the accusation is a 
little, difficult to make out, The justice of the Oppo- 
sition accusation is, on the other hand, perfectly easy 
to make out. It is certainly not. the fault of the 
Tories that Mr. Gtavstone has blundered and shilly- 
shallied in the BrapLaveH matter for three whole Sessions, 
and has at last discredited and weakened himself in at- 
tempting to settle it at last. The Tories, whatever 
may be their crimes, did not encourage the Land League 


by proposing or voting* for the Land Act, or refuse Mr. 


‘Forsrer necessary powers, or let Mr. Parnett loose, and 
andertake to govern Ireland in the fool’s paradise 
fashion, or postpone the adoption of the only suitable 
methods, of dealings with it till six or eight months ago. 
The Tories did not make an unworkable Convention with 
the Boers or capitulate to them in a manner which has made 
English influence all but a cipher in South Africa. The 
Tories did not blunder into a bombardment and suffer 
themselves to be hectored by a Fellah Colonel into a 


costly, though fortunately not very bloody, war. All these 


things are not deniable, and the allegation that the pro- 


ceedings referred to are owing to some precedent Tory 


misdeeds and mistakes is simply childish. Perhaps there 
were plenty of such mistakes and misdeeds; but the 
business of an incoming Government was to do better, 


‘not to.do worse. These are old stories no doubt; so 


equally without doubt were the malversations of the 
Unjast Steward an old story. It is not generally con- 
sidered a palliation of the faults of a faulty servant 
that. he has been committing them for years, or that 
he entered on his office with the most unlimited pro- 
fessions of good service, or that he has had higher wages 
and larger authority than his predecessors. If the 
country is satisfied with the conduct of the Government 
on the points mentioned, if it likes the spectacle of a 
Ministry behaving as the present Ministry have behaved 
in the matter of the Contagious Diseases Acts, if it is 

epared to adopt Mr, Giapstonn’s theory of devolving 
the settlement of all the thorny questions that occur on 
Parliament, if it thinks a bombardment an instance of 
devotion to Peace, an increase of so ‘many millions in 
the national expenditure,an instance of devotion to Re- 
treuchment, a retrograde moyement to please the fanatics 
who.-wish to spread, disease. an ;instance of devotion to 


Reform, nobody can prevent, its doing so. The platforms 


-and the presses are open, and there is nothing to pre- 


vent Mr. Griapstonr’s admirers from descanting endlessly, 
and if they can persuasively, on his magnanimity 4 
Majuba and his piety sawce Braptaven. This is still a mode- 
rately free country, and the addition to our hundred and 
twenty sects of a sect of Gladstonians, whose creed has 
one article and their table of commandments one precept, 
cannot be directly interfered with. But at least it might 
be permitted to those who do not worship this particular 
idol to show, if they can, that the cult is prejudicial to the 
national interests, expensive to the national purse, dero- 
gatory to the national honour, and jeopardizing to the 
national safety. They have already, to judge by some 
recent events, brought round a good many people to their 
view; and it is perhaps sometimes forgotten that the 
great uprising of 1880, of which so much is heard, was, 
after all, a question of not so very many votes. They 
think they can bring round more. It is not known that 
there is any magic and maleficent power in a gibe of Lord 
Satispury’s which will make a good Radical vote Tory 
against his will and convictions. 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


ge opening this debate on Monday night, Lord Henry 
Lennox made a very apposite reference to the feeling 
which prevailed in France with regard to the army before the 
Franco-Prussian war. Dr. Russe t, he said, had informed 
him that, when he went over to Paris in 1870, the question 
which he heard on all hands was not ‘* whether the French 
“* would beat the Prussians, but simply how long it would 
“ take for the French army to get to the Rhine and the 
“ places they would occupy when they crossed it.” That 
the French army was greatly superior to the German army 
and must inevitably vanquish it was taken for granted, 
and if any doubt respecting this had been then expressed 


‘to a Frenchman, he would probably, if he could have kept 


his temper enough to answer calmly, have pointed to the 
history of the early part of the century as showing what 
French soldiers could achieve. A feeling similar to the 
overweening and unfounded confidence which Frenchmen 
had in their army may exist in this country with respect 
to the navy. It is thought to be still supreme over 
all other navies, and attempts to prove that it is far 
indeed from being supreme, and that another navy is 
rapidly approaching it in strength, are usually treated 
with contemptuous indifference, and often thought to be 
sufficiently answered by a few appropriate references to 
the exploits of English sailors in the great war. For- 
tunately, however, for the country, some of the naval 
critics who sit in the House of Commons are persevering 
and not easily daunted. In spite of the apathetic con- 
fidence which prevails, they continue their attacks on our 
naval policy ; and the answers they receive from Parlia- 
mentary officials, though made with great confidence, 
generally show how well merited those attacks are. The 
country is then, at all events, warned of the danger which 
is being incurred. How great that danger is was clearly 
shown by Lord Henry Lennox in his elaborate speech, as 
he proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that our com- 
parative strength in naval armament is rapidly decreasing. 
After speaking of the enormous merchant navy which we 
should have to protect in the event of a war, and pointing 
out that Germany had, since 1876, added twelve ironclads 
to her navy, that the Spanish Government were about 
to ask leave to raise a loan of 16,000,000/. for naval 
purposes, that the Italians had reorganized their navy 
with wonderfal energy, and had now two monster 
ironclads afloat and two more in a forward state, he 
went on to make a careful and minute comparison 
of the work now being done in English and French 
dockyards. First contrasting the French programme for 
last year with ours, he next drew attention to the ominous 
fact that the French authorities estimate this year for 
17,200 tons of ironclad shipbuilding, whereas our own 
Admiralty estimate, as a matter of fact, for 12,200 tons 
only; and he further stated, as indeed has been stated 
before, that the French have altogether 23,000 men in 
their dockyards, while in ours only 18,000 men are em- 
ployed. This disparity in numbers, however, considerable 
as it is, does not show the whole advantage which the 
French Admiralty has over the English in constructing 
ships. Our neighbours ought certainly to exceed us by 
considerably more than 27 per cent., because, owing to 
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the terrible wear and tear which English ships undergo, 
many repairs and refits are necessary, and these necessarily 
absorb a large amount of the labour disposable. With the 
French navy there is far less work of this kind to be done, 
and shipbuilding must therefore be much more rapid pro- 
portionally in French yards than in English. In spite, 
however, of the great advantages which the French autho- 
rities have, they do not always keep the promises which they 
make, and are not always able to fulfil their programmes. 
This fact must be taken into consideration in any attempt 
to estimate the future strength of the French fleet, 
but it must not be forgotten that the English Admiralty 
frequently fail in like manner. This has been shown 
very clearly in a paper which was drawn up by the Admi- 
ralty officials. With no small cruelty the House of Com- 
mons required, during the Session of 1879, a return of 
“the amount of shipping estimated for and built from the 
“ year 1865-6 to the year 1878-9.” From the answer 
given to this imperious demand, it appeared that in eight 
out of the fourteen years named the ironclad tonnage 
actually built at the dockyards had been below the amount 
estimated for. Since 1879 things have been better 
managed, so far as can be judged from the Estimates, but 
with regard to this matter the Estimates cannot always be 
relied on. Lord H. Lennox referred to a report made by 
Mr. Hamittron, at one time Accountant-General of the 
Navy, which disclosed the fact that from 1869-70 to 
1879-80 there was a deficiency of 9,409 tons beyond that 
shown in the Estimates. Obviously then it is absurd to 
deprecate comparison of the work projected by the Eng- 
lish and French Admiralties by showing that the latter do 
not always fulfil their programme. They are hardly likely 
to fall short in greater degree than their rivals. 


That in providing arms for ironclads, building or built, 
they have done better than their rivals, seems unfor- 
tunately almost certain. The determination to substitute 
breech-loading for muzzle-loading guns in our navy was 
come to none too soon, and now it seems that there has 
been great delay in carrying it out. The Conqueror has, 
according to Lord H. Lennox, been waiting eighteen 
months for her armament, and other completed ironclads 
are also without guns. The Secretary of the Apmrravry, 
when introducing the Navy Estimates, promised 174 
breech-loading guns during the year, and, considering that 
for the total armament of the navy 2,200 guns will, as Sir 
Joun Hay pointed out in Monday’s debate, be required, 
this certainly seems a very modest undertaking; but, 
modest as it is, there appears to be some doubt whether it 
will be carried out. On this point Sir T. Brassey, who 
replied to Lord H. Lennox, said nothing ; but Mr. Campset- 
BaNnNERMAN, speaking later in the debate, alleged that a few 
guns were at last ready. Wisely leaving this thorny 
subject to him, Sir T. BrasseY addressed himself to refuting 
Lord H. Lennox’s main argument, and made a vigorous 
attempt to show that he was entirely wrong in his views 
respecting the comparative strength in ironclads in the 
English and French navies. On this subject the Junior Lorp 
of the ADMIRALTY gave some figures which, if accepted, seem 
toprovehiscase. Dividing armoured ships into three classes, 
he compared the fleets as they were in 1882 and as they 
may be expected to be in 1885. Of first-class ironclads— 
that is to say, of vessels exceeding 8,500 tons displacement, 
with armour not less than nine inches in thickness—we had, 
he said, in 1882 ten vessels, with an aggregate of 96,000 tons, 
while the French had three, with an aggregate of 22,000. 
He may be correct in this, but the tables in his own book, 
The British Navy, supplemented by the Navy Estimates 
of 1882, do not show this number of first-class ironclads. 
Going on to speak of the strength of the two navies in 
1885, Sir T. Brassey said that we shall then have fifteen 
ships with an aggregate of 140,000 tons, while the French 
will have only six ships with an aggregate of 61,000 tons, 
On this point again he is apparently contradicted by his 


book, which, it should be observed, was published in 1882. 


Tn his list of the French navy he gives. the names of 


ten vessels belonging to what he now fixes as the first- 


class. These are the Amiral Baudin, Amiral Duperré, 
Devastation, Formidable, Foudroyant, Hoche, Magenta, 
Marceau, Neptune, and Redoutable, In order to be quite 
accurate, it is necessary to say that in his list the thick- 
ness of the. Foudroyant’s armour is not stated ; but, as 
her dimensions are almost exactly the same as those of 
the Devastation, which has armour from 15 to 9% inches 
thick, it is fair to suppose that her plates will be similar. 

the ships mentioned, only three had apparently been 


launched when Sir T. BrasseEy’s list was made out, and he 
gives no definite information respecting the progress made 
with the others, putting under the heading “ Date of 
‘“‘ Launch” the word “ building ”’ or a note of interrogation. 
From Lord H. Lennox’s pamphlet Forewarned, Forearmed, 
it appears that these vessels must have been begun in 1881 
or earlier, and that considerable progress had been made 
with some of them before 1882. As it is well known that 
the French have been making great efforts to expedite, so 
far as practicable, the construction of their ironclads, it 
can hardly be contended that only three ont of these seven 
vessels can be ready in 1885; and Sir T. Brassey’s state- 
ment in the Honse of Commons must have been a mistaken 
one, unless he considers that his list included some ima- 
ginary ships. Beyond pointing out that he was obliged to 
admit that in second-class ironclads the French will nearly 
equal us in 1885, it is not necessary further to consider a 
speech which shows such a singular inconsistency. It is 
worth observing, however, that Mr. CamppeLt-BANNERMAN 
had to make an admission which seemed strange after his 
leader’s statement. There were now in constraction, he 
said, iron and steel vessels amounting to 100,000 tons in 
this country, and to 150,000 tons in France. 

Neither this admission, however, nor the inconsistency 
of Sir T. Brassey’s reply has, however, attracted much 
attention ; and the general impression appears to be that 
a satisfactory answer was made to Lord H. Lennox’s at- 
tack. It has always been hard to get people to listen to 
disagreeable truths, and never perhaps was it harder than 
itis now. The great danger to England which might 
arise from a coalition between maritime Powers ; the com- 
manding position which France, strong by sea and land, 
may hold at no distant date; the fact that we have only 
our ships to rely on, while other countries have huge 
armies besides their navies, are disagreeable subjects to 
contemplate; and men are naturally grateful to those 
who undertake to silence the prophets of evil who draw 
attention to them. How they are silenced no one seems 
much to care, and boldness in statement and a little in- 
genuity in getting rid of unpleasant facts are sufficient to 
cause @ general conviction that all is well, and that alarm- 
ists have been disposed of, and to maintain that confidence 
in the supremacy of the navy which unhappily may not be 
without resemblance to the confidence which the French 
felt in their supreme military strength. 


LORD CARNARVON ON THE TRANSVAAL, 


would appear to have suggested itself to certain 
persons who held a meeting at the Cannon Street. 
Hotel, that it would be an amusing and even profitable 
thing to entrap an ex-Cabinet Minister and compel him to 
listen to an attack on his own policy. Lord Carnarvon 
was the victim of the occasion, and the very dreary history 
of our dealings with the Transvaal the subject of criticism. 
Under pretence of discussing a Mr. Hamuron’s account of 
his experiences in that country in the spring of 1880 with 
special reference to the mining and commercial capacities 
of the country, the whole story seems to have been gone 
into, and the old charges made by sympathizers with the 
Boers. It is to be hoped that it will not become a general 
practice to lay traps of this sort. Ministers and ex-Minis- 
ters are subject to continual attacks for what they have 
done, or are doing, or are supposed to be going to do, but 
it has not been hitherto considered consistent with the 
courtesies of life to invite them to listen to lectures, and 
then fall. upon them unawares. It is not:according to tke. 
rules of the game. The story of the first. oceupation of: 
the Transvaal and its subsequent surrender is not one. 
that sbould be hastily forgotten. The apologists of . 
the Ministry are fond of protesting that the. business is. 
done with, that it is ancient history now, and that criti- 
cism is only “ sterile recrimination.” We are far from being | 
of that opinion. The Transvaal. has been surrendered | 
and we have washed our hands of Zululand for the time 
being. So far the question is settled and will not be re-. 
opened by any English Government. .of its own free will. 
But even if we were sure that it would not be reopened in. 
spite of us, it does not follow that the events: of the last 
few years should be forgotten. The more thoroughly the 
whole story of makeshifts and weakness is discussed the | 
less likely we are to have a repetition of it. What, how- 
ever, does seem very particularly useless is that the friends 
of the Boers should begin clamouring again about the 
wrongs done in 1877. Whatever else is unsettled it would 
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seem that they at least have been atoned for. Probabiy 
there is a confused notion that they may be found usefal 
to account for the Bechuana massacres. It would be quite 
in keeping with much of the logic shown in the whole dis- 
pute that the occupation of the Transvaal should be made 
responsible for the Boer invasion of Bechuanaland. 


Lord Carnarvon might very well have refused to take 
any notice of the strictures on his policy as Colonial 
Secretary. He was not bound to defend himself before a 
chance meeting at an hotel. He probably remembered 
that with a certain class of critics silence means consent, 
and he condescended so far as to deny that he confessed to 
having done a wrong in 1877. But Lord Carnarvon was 
much less concerned to try and persuade people who have 
made their minds up, and are beyond the reach of 
argument, than to try to find some remedy for the 
present state of affairs, which he appropriately described 
as “ muddle and confusion.” It was almost unnecessary 
for him to say that he did not expect that remedy from 
the virtues of the Boers. Indeed, it was only with hesi- 
tation that he would recognize any good qualities in 
them at all. Discussions on that subject are very par- 
ticularly unprofitable in England. We and the Boers 
mean different things by the virtues of a white race. 
The Boers have no want of virtues of a kind which 
were more common and more valued in this country 
in the sixteenth century than at present. They are 
abundantly courageous, very self-reliant, and very tena- 
cious of their personal independence. It would show a 
singular want of a sense of dignity on our part to deny 
that now. At the same time they have the other qualities 
of a ruling race. They are determined to maintain their 
supremacy, and firmly persuaded that it is part of the 
Divine scheme of things that they should rule over “such 
“ as are of a servile disposition” and another colour. All 
these are very fine qualities. If they had not been pos- 


sessed by Englishmen in a very high degree, we should | 


have been saved the trouble of settling South Africa and 
a great many other things too. Unfortunately it is these 
strong qualities of the Boers which are most certain to 
bring them into collision with ourselves. As long as we re- 
main even nominally responsible for the proper treatment of 
the blacks—which in our sense of the words means their per- 
sonal freedom—we are almost certain to have troubles with 
the Transvaal, which at no very distant day may bring 
about another war. No argument is likely to persuade the 
Boers that the natives are improperly treated when they 
are reduced to slavery. A simple people, who interpret 
the Bible literally, is the description given of them by Mr. 
Hamitton, and ia all the Scriptures there is nothing they 
apply so literally as the promises made to the chosen 
people. Late events are not likely to make them more 
timid in dealing with the Gentiles. Lord Carnarvon was 
careful to protest against the assertion that the native 
wars of the Boers were “ petty affairs,” only undertaken 
to keeps the blacks in order. He thinks them very savage, 
and compares them unfavourably with the wars of the 
Cape Government, which are undertaken for respectable 
motives and humanely conducted. Unfortunaiely there 
is this further difference between them apparently—that 
the wars of the Boers are vigorously carried through and 
effect their object, whereas the Cape Government seems 
never to arrive at anything bot makeshifts and half 
measures. Of the two systems, that of the Boers is the 
humanest in the long run. 

It had not hitherto been supposed that there could be 
any other solution to the difficulty than either our retire- 
ment from South Africa altogether or the re-establishment 
ofa strong English Government in the Transvaal and 
Zululand. Lord Carnarvox, however, has discovered 
— of a third way of putting things right in Mr. 

AMILTON’S speech, and he gives it the support of his 
authority. 1t is emigration. The remedy is certainly not 
original, and it may seem a little strange that, if it is ap- 
age at all, it should not have been applied long ago. 

r. Hamitton makes magnificent promises—or so we 
gather from Lord Carnaryon’s comments on his speech— 
ef gold mines to be worked and fortunes to be made. 
But, if all these fine things are to be found in the Trans- 
vaal, how is it that they have been neglected till now? This 
scheme for settling the Transvaal difficulty by means of 
emigration is plausible enough on the surface. it isa thing 


most devoutly to be wished that the Boers should be 
peacefully eaten up by English settlers. There would be 
very little difficulty about making our suzerainty effectual 


in that case. But we should like to have something more 
solid than the unsupported assertion of a tourist about the 
existence of mines to trust to before we consider it pro- 
bable. Africa is, doubtless, in great want of “ Anglo- 
“ Saxons,” as Lord Carnarvon says, and has been for 
years, but it has not been found that they will go in any 
considerable numbers. Our South African colonies have, 
in fact, less to tempt the emigrant than any other. Many 
things—droughts among them—are against him; but the 
worst obstacle will always be the refusal of the blacks to 
pay the superior race the homage of dying out before him. 
On the contrary, the moment the English Government 
puts a stop to tribal wars, they begin to increase with 
such rapidity that they are a serious danger to the 
white man, as we are already beginning to discover in 
Natal. Where that is the case, white settlers of the class 
which has made the prosperity of most of our colonies 
can hardly exist. Under a strong Government, men with 
capital might work great stock farms, and traders might 
form towns ; but it would never be a colony in the same 
sense as Canada. What would be the present condition 
of New Zealand if the Maories, instead of dying out, had 
begun to double their numbers in every generation under 
our rule? The rate of increase among the Kaffirs is said 
to be greater than that. It would remain to be seen, too, 
whether the Boers would quietly submit to be swamped. 
They would see the inevitable consequences of a sudden 
influx of Englishmen as well as anybody, and might pos- 
sibly resist it. Consideration of Lord Carnarvon’s plan 
leads, as the consideration of South African matters 
always does, to the conclusion that nothing is certain in 
connexion with that country except that it is, and will 
continue to be, a source of nearly unmixed trouble. 


FRANCE AND THE CONCORDAT. 


M PAUL BERT must be supposed to be well dis- 
e posed to the present French Government. It is 
true he is not himself a member of it; but since GAMBETTA’s 
audacity alone would have been equal to again giving 
him the one office which he is supposed to care for, this 
is only what he must have expected. In all ways but 
this the Cabinet is altogether to his mind, and Ministers 
might fairly have hoped that M. Berr would at the least 
have maintained towards them a benevolent neutrality. 
What he has really done is not at all of the neutral kind. 
He has chosen this of all times for reading to the Con- 
cordat Committee the report on the new Bill by which he 
proposes to bring the clergy into proper submission to the 
State; and into this report he has introduced what is in 
effect a most damaging criticism on the recent decree of 
the Council of State. One of the reasons assigned in the 
report for supplementing the Concordat by additional 
legislation is the impossibility, as the law stands, of in- 
flicting any effectual punishment upon ecclesiastics who 
are declared to have abused their powers. The sole 
penalty, says M. Bert, known to the Concordat or the 
Organic Laws is the simple Declaration of Abuse. By 
a strange omission there is nothing to secure obedience 
to the declaration when it has been made. No sanction is 
attached to it; no penalty follows upon its violation. 
Under the old monarchy things were different. The State 
could seize the benefice of the erring priest or bishop. 
Under the Concordat, however, no such power exists, and 
M. Bert proposes to create one by the second clause of 
his Bill. Every ecclesiastic, the clause runs, who has 
incurred a Declaration of Abuse may be deprived of his 
salary for any time not exceeding a year by decree of the 
Minister of Worsuie. The moment at which M. Berr 
proposes this amendment in the existing law is that fixed 
upon by the Council of State to prove that in good 
hands the existing law can be made to mean anything 
that the Government wishes. Every power that the old 
monarchy possessed as regards the clergy, the Republic 
possesses. There is no need for any fresh legislation. 
The Government can mulct the clergy of their pay just as 
easily without a law as with one. By this decision the 
Cabinet is made to appear more Radical than M. Bert 
himself. What he would like to enable the Government to 
do, that the Cabinet discovers that it can do without any 
fresh powers. 

In the debate in the Senate last week the Muvister of 


Worsuip wisely made no attempt to reconcile these two 
| views. He treated the law as clear and unmistakable, 
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and did not seem to be conscious of the fact that his own 
friends are at this moment proposing to alter it so 
as to make it mean what he says it means now, and 
bas always meant. As the Parlement remarks, the 
clergy may be thankful that they have not been ar- 
rested in virtne of a lettre de cachet, or shipped off 
to Cayenne. Both of these powers have been exercised 
by former Governments; consequently both may, on 
the theory of the Council of State, be exercised by the 
Third Republic. When the Minister passed from the ex- 
position of the law to the vs of it, he became a 
little more moderate. Now that it has been decided that 
he can withhold a bishop’s salary if he will, he may per- 
haps go on paying it. Whether he does or not will depend 
on the way in which the bishops behave. He is quite 
willing, he says, to make distinctions among them. The 
five who have been summoned before the Council of State 
are very much worse than the rest. They have been more 
violent in their denunciation of the Education Law and of 
the mannals of civil and moral instruction, and it was ne- 
cessary that an example should be made of them. But 
even for them there is a place of repentance. If they will 
leave politics alone for the fature, they may draw their 
pay as before. It will be difficult, however, even for a 
moderate bishop to steer clear of politics, since one of the 
ways of taking part in them which M. Martin Fevitvfe in- 
stances is accusing the Government of the Republic of wish- 
ing to unchristianize France. Something will depend on the 
strictness with which the Ministerconstrues a bishop’s words. 
May he, for example, say that the Government of the Re- 
public is unchristianizing France provided that he says 
nothing about their wishing to do it? If, as seems likely, 
M. Martin Fevitxf£e thinks this formula as objectionable 
as the others, it is hard to see how a bishop can possibly 
satisfy him. Whatever the intentions of the Government 
may be, there can be no doubt as to their acts; and when a 
bishop sees to what these acts point, he will not be doing 
his duty if he neglects to speak of them as they deserve. 


The Government are about to ask for additional powers 
to drive politics from the streets. The Bill proposes to 
visit street meetings and seditious cries with a heavier 

nalty than that to which they are now subject; to for- 

id the wearing or distribution of seditious emblems, and 
the posting or distribution of seditious placards; and 
to transfer the trial of persons charged with any 
of these offences from a jury to the Correctional 
Police. It has been pointed out with great truth 
that, if the second of the practices which it is proposed 
to forbid is not defined more strictly, the new law 
will invest the Executive with immense power at election 
time. The defenders of the Bill argue that it will not 
interfere with the liberty of the press, because no new 
restriction is placed on newspapers. Whatever they can 
print now, they will equally be able to print when the law 
has been altered. But liberty of election is not less im- 
portant than liberty of the press, and with this the Bill as 
it is drawn may interfere very seriously. Placards on the 
walls are the means which candidates most employ when 
they wish to make their views known to the constituency 
whose favour they seek, and under the Bill it will rest 
with a judge who is himself a creature of the Govern- 
ment to say whether an election address is seditious 
or innocent. Nothing, for example, could have been less 
apparently seditious than Prince Napo.zon’s manifesto, 
supposing that it had been addressed to a particular consti- 
tuency. Bat, if it had suited the Executive to pick holes 
im it, they might very probably have done so with 
perfect success if the scene of their efforts had been a 
Correctional police-court. It is far from unlikely that at 
the next general election the Cabinet will be under 
strong temptation to strain the law in this direction. The 
present Chamber is not one that they can specially trust, 
yet the present Chamber was returned on what was 
believed at the time to be a wave of enthusiasm for 
Gaverra. When Ministers go to the country—supposing, 
that is, that they remain long enough in office to have an 
Opportunity of going to the country—they will have to rest 
their appeal on their own merits, andthe power of sup- 
pressing uncomplimentary placards may be very useful in 
Preventing these merits from being obscured. 

The Royalists have, as is customary with them, done the 
Republic a good turn by making it clear that the divisions 
by which they are rent are quite as great as any that they 
can point to among their adversaries. M. Hervé has 
lately been addressing to the Dake of AvMALE some 


remonstrances on his too complete abstention from 
politics. M. Hervé is so able and conscientious a 
journalist that it seems safe to assume that he has more 
reason than appears on the surface for suddenly assuming 
this tone. It is plain, however, that among these reasons 
must not be included any disposition on the part of the 
Count of Cuamporp to waive his pretensions in favour of 
the Count of Paris. Were there any such disposition 
apparent, it is conceivable that the Duke of AumaLe might 
yet havea considerable part to play; but the Count of 
CHamporD has just gone out of his way to censure the 
Constitutional Royalists who in 1873 had so nearly seated 
him on the throne. In a letter written on the occasion 
of M. Veurttor’s death, the Count describes himself as 
obliged in that year to break the chains by which it was 
intended to degrade him to the position of a disarmed 
sovereign, and attributes this horrible design to the 
intrigues of men less anxious to correspond to the real 
aspirations of Nrance than to secure the success of their 
own ambitious combinations. This is not a way of de- 
scribing the Constitutional Royalists which suggests much 
hope for any new monarchical attempt. 


SUNDAY OPENING. 


= opportanities of the House of Lords at the present 
moment for devoting its labours and talents to the 
public service are not many. It is useless and indeed 
would be wrong to lament this, for, if it were otherwise, 
it would interfere with the simple plan of the best of 
Governments for throwing on the House of Commons 
more work than it can possibly do, and then complaining of 
the Opposition in that House for not doing it. Still the 
Peers manage, despite the Ministry, to do a useful stroke 
now and then, and the debate on Sunday opening which 
took place on Tuesday may be described as one of these 
strokes. The question is of course a very old one, and, 
like most old questions which do not involve any single 
clear principle, it is a very complicated and a very difficult 
one as well. During the many years of its agitation 
all sorts of subsidiary, not to say parasitic, questions 
have fastened upon it, all of which have to be faced 
and solved before a prudent man can give his vote 
one way or the other. For instance, a few years ago 
it would have seemed an idle and almost ‘an imperti- 
nent paradox to say that to open museums would be not 
to establish harmless rivals to public-houses, not to supply 
doubtfally harmless feeders to those institutions, but to 
threaten public-houses themselves with forcible closure. 
But in the present state of temperance fanaticism and 
political weak-kneedness, it can hardly be doubted that 
immediately after the opening of Galleries the zealots of 
the United Kingdom Alliance would discover that such 
dangerous traps as public-houses must not be left in the 
way of the art-loving workman, and that thus out of an 
apparent extension of liberty in one direction a fresh 
argument would be sought for meddlesome interference 
with it in another. This is merely an illustration of the 
care which is necessary in deciding questions of this kind 
at a time like the present, when the fanatic and the 
crotcheteer are ever at the gates. 

If the matter could be looked at in the simple one- 
ideaed fashion in which Lord Dunraven for obvious reasons 
endeavoured to present it, it is probable that most men of 
sense would come to a decision opposite to that at which 
—rightly on the whole—the House of Lords arrived on 
Tuesday. Mere Sabbatarianism as such has but the 
slightest support from reason, and next to none from reli- 
gion. Any member of the Anglican Church who chooses 
to hold Sabbatarianism in its strictest form, holds it asa 
private conceit which has not the least authority in eccle- 
siastical doctrine, and is contradicted by the best traditions 
of ecclesiastical practice. No Roman Catholic holds the 
Sabbatarian creed at all. Among Protestant Dissenters, 
even among the Presbyterian bodies in England, and to a 
very groat extent in the Kirk of Scotland and its offshoots, 
Sabbatarianism has of late years sunk for the most part to the 
level of a pious opinion, if it has maintained that level. The 
man who really thinks it wrong to whistle a tune or to 
look at a picture on Sunday becomes rarer and rarer; and 
it is worth noticing that not even Lord SHarresspury him- 
self adopted the full Sabbatarian argument on Tucsday 
night. It is exceedingly unlikely that if that argament 
had been adopted, and if its gist could have been put in 
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Parliamen form as a substantive Motion, a score of 
Peers would have voted for it. Yet, indisputable as is this 
fact, no one but a person as fanaticalin anti-Sabbatarianism 
as some Sabbatarians are in the contrary doctrine will 
affect to think that it settles the question. The dis- 
tinction between that which is wrong intrinsically and 
that which is unadvisable in practice is surely not such 
a very questionable one that it is necessary to argue in 
its defence. Yet the defenders of Sunday opening— 
somewhat oddly considering the nature of their proposi- 
tion—seem rather shy of facing the practical conditions 
of the matter, and decidedly prefer to rest their case on 
generalities as to which, as nobody denies them, so nobody 
can very sincerely affect to think that they settle the 
question or even help it on very far. 


These practical conditions are very numerous, and 
though most of them were touched on in the speeches of 
Lord Dunraven’s opponents, they were not perhaps quite 
exhausted. It is not necessary to go into the usual end- 
less controversy of statistics. Whether the citizens of 
Little or even of Great Peddlington were or were not 
satistied with the opening of their museum, when it was 
open whether they went in hundreds or in thousands, 
whether the public-houses simultaneously sold so many 
gallons more or so many less of beer, are questions 
which perhaps have their individual interest. But 
they are questions of the kind in which it is not as im- 
prudent as it is in money matters to look at the sum and 
to disregard the items. Practically no sensible promoter 
of the Sunday opening of museums argues that anything 
like a majority of the English people is definitely in favour 
of such an opening, and no sensible opponent denies that 
there is a minority of whatever strength which is in favour 
of it. In the same way many of the minor arguments, 
trivial enough in detail, go to establish the same general 
conclusion, that the actual demand is not great. This fact 
strengthens and is strengthened by the further arguments 
which, in the same individually contestable but generally 
certain fashion, establish the fact that Sunday opening 
would directly and indirectly cause a good deal of work, 
inconvenience, and expense which, except fora very clear gain, 
or in consequence of a very strong public demand, it does 
not seem advisableto incur. Butthe chiefand main objection 
remainsbehind. There are many who, evenif nolarge part of 
the nation demanded the increased facilities, would see no 
objection, as far as that matter is concerned, to granting an 
intrinsically innocent privilege to those who do demand it. 
There are many who think that the consequent work is 
exaggerated, and that the expense would be fairly repaid. 
Bat it is indisputable that the anti-Sabbatarian movement 
has changed its character of late years in more ways than 
one, and that in some of these ways the change is very far 
from being one for the better. The new Book of Artsand 
Sciences is animated by a remarkably different spirit from 
the old Book of Sports. Lord Carrns (who rarely hits ata 
nail without hitting it on the head and hard) made an ex- 
tremely strong point by the quotation which wound up his 
speech, The strength of anti-Sabbatarianism has always 
lain in its combating of religious or pseudo-religious preju- 
dice by appeals to religious principle. To put the matter 
plainly, it used to be contended that a Christian might 
lawfully amuse himself on Sunday because in such amuse- 
ment there is nothing unchristian. It is now contended 
that it is lawfal to amuse oneself on Sunday because 
Christianity is nonsense. The old anti-Sabbatarian con- 
tended that, supposing the Divine commands of the 
Pentateuch to be rightly interpreted as forbidding Sunday 
amusement (which he denied), they were not binding on 
English Churchmen. The new anti-Sabbatarian ridicules 
the attribution of any Divine origin to the Pentateuch or 
its teachings. The one advocated a Christian and religious 
liberty ; the other advocates liberty almost avowedly by 
way of attacking Christianity and religion. No one who 
has studied the proceedings of the Society which chiefly 
supports Lord Dunraven and the utterances of its most 
active members can fail to see that, in their efforts for 
secularizing Sunday, the secularism of some of them at 
least deserves to be spelt with a large S. Now this 
entirely changes the question. There were and still are 
many features of the English Sunday which men of the 
most undoubted religious faith might think well ex- 
changed for lighter and more agreeable features. Even 
the argument that amusement brings work in its train, 
and that not merely work connected with the amusement 


but quite iodependent of it—that Sunday opening of 


museums leads to Sunday opening of private places of 
amusement; and Sunday opening of private places of 
amusement to Sunday opening of private places of labour, 
so that one eternal mill-horse round of work threatens 
the worker, as it already presses on him in a few places 
abroad—might not entirely convert such men. But 
when, as is already done to some extent openly, and as 
is done to a very great extent covertly, the museum and 
the gallery and the lecture-room are proffered, not to 
recreate those who have performed religious duties, not to 
supply at least harmless occupation to those who neglect 
religious duties, but to wile them away from those duties 
altogether, to supplant the church, not to supplement 
it, then the affair takes a different complexion. It becomes 
part of the general attempt, not merely to un-Church, but 
to atheize, the State. A pretty strong expression of the 
national sentiment as to that attempt has been given lately, 
and if Lord Catrns’s warning is not taken, the Sunday 
Society may perhaps some day elicit another. 


M. MONTEGUT ON THE TEMPEST. 


dim lies before us a volume of essays on English literature 
by M. Emile Montégut. M. Montégat, like M. Scherer, has 
a knowledge of our language such as, not very many years ago, 
was comparatively rare—we might perhaps say superlatively 
rare—among his countrymen; such as indeed is very far from 
common among them to-day. Shakspeare is the particular ob- 
ject of his admiration; Shakspeare, the greatest, the most sug- 
gestive of poets, as he calls him, whose every work is itself 
a world in miniature; and to this admiration he has given the 
most express and solid form by a complete translation of all 
the poet’s works. This translation has received high praise from 
M. Scherer, who has carefully compared it with the original in all 
the most difficult passages, serious as well as light, the latter, as 
M. Scherer justly thinks, by far the hardest to render adequately 
in another language. “It is no slight matter,” he says, “ to re- 
produce all those pleasantries, fos | or bad, that perpetual play 
upon words which the dramatist allows himself even in the most 
pathetic situations.” Certainly it is not; and it is no slight 
praise to M. Montégut that he has been able to satisfy so good 
a judge as M. Scherer in so difficult a task. To each play the 
translator has also appended a commentary, and here, too, his 
judge is, on the whole, satisfied. Nevertheless, he admits he 
cannot go along quite so far with the critic as with the trans- 
lator; “I cannot, for instance,” he says, “ quite accept “iis opinion 
on the signiticance of The Tempest.” 

And which, then, is this opinion of M. Montégut’s which 
M. Scherer cannot accept? What is this new Shekspearian 
theory on which these two eminent scholars and critics of our lan- 
guage are at issue? M. Montégut shall tell us himself. “This 
theory of mine is in a word as follows:—The Tempest is obviously 
the last of Shakespeare’s plays. It is nothing else than the 
dramatic will and testament, as it were, of the great poet; his 
last word of farewell to that faithful public for whom, in the 
short space of five-and-twenty years, he had wrought five-and- 
twenty master-works, to say nothing of eleven of lesser substance, 
yet such as by their charm and fancy would have made any other 
man immortal. Lastly, it is the sum and record of his poetic 
life, or, in the mystic language of Prospero, the microcosm of that 
world which his imagination had created.” 

The Tempest is obviously the latest in time of Shakspeare’s plays, 
and is nothing else than the last will and testament of the drama- 
tist in an allegorical form! These be brave words, indeed! M. 
Montégut does not seem to be aware that he is settling offhand 
question which has puzzled many a learned brain long, very long 
before he made Shakspeare’s acquaintance. Certain as he is that 
The Tempest is the closing triumph of Shakspeare’s life, there are 
many others, who we must suppose to have studied the poet at 
least as long and as lovingly as M. Montégut, no less certain the 
other way—and, after all, perhaps the one thing certain in the 
matter is that the question is likely to remain an open question till 
the end of time, till 

The great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


Nor is he, as he seems to suppose, by any means the first to advo- 
cate this theory of the last dramatic will and testament. Wher 
the fancy first took shape in words we are not prepared to say, 
nor whether it first arose in a German or an English brain ; though 
it strikes us as savouring less of the latter than the former. 
Campbell, the poet, however, upheld it, though rather as a pleasing 
fancy than an approved certainty, which he admits it could not 
be considered in the teeth of Dr. Hunter's argument (which had 
then, in 1845, just been put forward) that Zhe Tempest, so fur 
from being the last, was, in point of fact, one of the earliest of the 
dramas. Quite recently, too, Mr. Stopford Brooke has advanced 
the same theory in his Primer of English Literature, where he 
speaks of the epilogue to this play as the most “personal thing 

in all Shakspeare’s Mo “Tf,” he says, “it be, as is most 
probable, the last thing he ever wrote, then its ery for for 
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iveness, its tale of inward sorrow only to be relieved by prayer, 


ive us some insight into how the silence of those three years 
fie. the last three years of his life] was ,” together with 
some other theories about the poet’s last plays, of which one of 
his critics has very justly observed that they might not perhaps 
be out of place in a volume of lectures on halspesre, but are a 
little too “‘ fanciful and far-fetched” for a primer. And fanciful 
all such theories must be so long as they derive their only weight 
from a chronological system itself based only on conjecture, to say 
nothing of the fact that some critics decline to believe that Shakspeare 
had any hand in this epilogue. The entry in the “ Accounts of the 
Revels,” which notes its being played before James in 1611, can- 
not be said to prove that it was played then for the first time; 
nor does the parallel in Lord Sterline’s Darius, first acted in 1603, 
to Prospero’s famous = to Ferdinand after the masque in the 
fourth act prove that The Tempest must have been acted before 
that year. Shakspeare, like all a poets, was ever quick to seize 
a hint wherever he found it, and he may very well have laid his 
hand upon Lord Sterline’s halting lines and made them for ever 
his own; if his lordship had borrowed from Shakspeare, it is at 
least probable that he would have made a better use of the loan. 
And although Dr. Hunter, and some others with him, laugh at the 
idea that Shakspeare might have taken a hint from a quaint little 
phlet of four pages published in 1609, setting forth the story 
of the shipwreck of an English vessel on the Bermudas in the 
previous year, amid the mass of nonsense that has been seriously 
written and accepted about Shakspeare, this modest suggestion 
seems to us to rise almost to the dignity of gospel. The original 
of this pamphlet, by the way, was sold the other day for a 
fabulous sum, when the fine old library of the Drakes, some of the 
books, it is said, bearing the autograph of the great Sir Francis 
himself, was scattered to the four winds in a London auction-room. 
We think, therefore, we should be inclined to give our vote for 
the years above specified as the period within which it is most 
reasonable to suppose Zhe Tempest was written, if it were neces- 
sary to commit ourselves one way or other, which, happily for us, 
it is not. 

However, M. Montégut, despite his obviously and the rest of 
it, allows that his hypothesis is perhaps no more “than one of 
those vapours of a brain heated by reading”; though he also 
declares that it returns to him with more and more persistence 
after each reading—which is, indeed, the wont of hypothises. 
Our reasons for not accepting M. Montégut’s chronology quite 
so unreservedly as he offers it we have already given in brief; 
it remains to note the remainder of his theory, that The Tempest, 
besides containing the last words of the poet to a public whom he 
had served so well, is also the sum and record, under an allegorical 
form, of his own life. On this head our space warns us we must 
be even briefer yet, and, indeed, it is hardly one which admits of 
much argument. “To be, or not to be”; one cannot really sa 
much more of it than that; and when we have shown what Mw. 
Montégut considers it to be, we may safely leave our readers to 
decide for themselves whether it shall or shall not be. 

Briefly, then, M. Montégut believes that this wild and desert 

island on which Prospero, the great magician, was cast away, 
was none other than the English theatre as Shakspeare found it 
when he came to try his fortune thereon. “Ah! what a savage, 
an inhospitable place was this primitive English theatre, where 
Sycorax the sorceress—that is, the barbarous taste of the time— 
worked her abominable spells.” This Sycorax, this primitive savage, 
had just died at the time cf Shakspeare’s coming, but she had left 
behind her, in the possession of her island, a son well worthy of 
her, “Caliban, an infernal creature, of evil thoughts, a damned 
soul whom education rather corrupted than ennobled.” And 
this son, this “ worthy scion” of Sycorax, who was he? Let us 
fervently pray that Mr. Swinburne and M. Montégut may never 
meet, for this unlovely beast might perchance have also borne the 
name of Marlowe! But he was not the only inhabitant of this 
theatric isle. Its new master, after he had bent to his will the 
son of Sycorax, heard the plaintive voice of some spirit, imprisoned 
by the devilish power of “la barbarie,” imploring him for de- 
liverance; and this spirit was “the beautiful English spirit, so 
full of tenderness, of sympathy, of passion, pleading for freedom 
of utterance.” Shakspeare, by the magic of his art, set this 
beautiful spirit, this new Ariel, free, and with his aid “he 
humanized this savage theatre.” But this is not all. Gentle 
and forgiving as he was, the poet in this allegorical history of his 
life could not quite forget those envious and malignant critics who 
had worried him with their spiteful sneers. So in the Sebastians, the 
Antonios, and the rest of the evil-minded crew, we are to find 
“a George Chapman, a John Marston, moved by jealousy, hatred, 
and a little too perhaps by the promptings of that dog of a Ben 
Jonson”! And all, we are to take note, are in the end forced to 
own the sovereignty of this “ Prospero-Shakespeare.” 

Charming fantasy! and, let us do M. Montégut all justice, 
charmingly expressed ; but—what a fantasy! “I have not 
exhausted the subject of The Tempest”; who, indeed, cou'd 
ever hope to exhaust the subject of any work of Shakspeare 
who a ay to its consideration so fertile and ingenious a 
brain? We should be glad to find him working with his eye 
fixed a little more steadily on the object, less busy in search 

some parallel to it, some explanation of it or illustration; 
we should be glad to find him employing his judgment a little 
more and his fancy a little less. He has called Shakspeare 
the most suggestive of poets; what, we would ask him, do the 
Words of Prospero suggest to him, “We are of such stuff as 


dreams are made on”? or of the Windsor fairies, “Fie on sinful 
fantasy”? And, seeing how large is his acquaintance with Eng- | 
lish literature, we need not, we are sure, do more than remind him 
of the words Fielding, in his Journey from this World to the Nezt, 
has put into Shakspeare’s mouth on a very similar subject. : 
And yet it is easy to understand the charm such fantastic ” 
dreams will always possess for imaginative minds; Shakspeare, 
by merciful dispensation of left behind: him 
candid friend to play the biographer; to give to the curious world 
his opinions of his friends, or his wife's opinion, may be, of him 
feasting in London with noble Southampton, burning the midnight 
hours in those wild wit-combats at the Mermaid, or paying his» 
luckless court to the black-browed heroine of his Sonnets. Each’ 
one is at liberty to fashion, then, his own S 3 we all have 
done so probably in our time; we all have our own ideal, and 
no two have the same. So it will be to the end of time; but the 
wise man will do well to separate the Shakspeare of his fancy 
from the works, the only true realities, of that wonderful creature 
who lies at rest now by the pleasant waters of Avon. He who 
addresses himself to those works in a critical spirit will do well to 
put away all such vain imaginings. For sucha spirit they must 
ever be perilous, despite their charm, for there can never be an 
end to them ; like the poet’s own Puck, they can but lead us, “ up 
and down, up and down,” into strange and impossible places :— 
Others abide our question, thou art free ; 
We ask and ask ; thou smilest and art still. 


THE KISTFU’ 0’ WHOSTLES, 


“ (UR ZION,” as some of the preachers of the Free Kirk of Scot- 

land call their organization, is threatened by asinful and merely 
human revolution. It is a to allow congregations “ local 
option” in the matter of church music. A Committee of the 
General Assembly of “ the Frees,” as they are called in some dis- 
tricts of Scotland, has considered the whole question, and the 
majority of the Committee is in favour of sanctioning the use of 
organs where organs are well pleasing to the co tions. The 
Committee, or at least the majority, find that instrumental music 
in church is not contrary to Scripture, any more than punch is, 
according to an ancient authority. Whether organs were or were 
not among the musical instruments familiar to the Israelites, it is 
certain (without approaching the delicate question “ whether 
shawms have strings ”) that the chosen people were extremely fond 
of music. Their descendants have been famous as musicians in 
modern times, and doubtless theirs is an inherited aptitude. The 
Deity was praised with trumpets, psalteries, and harps, nor were 
dulcimers, and sackbuts, and cymbals omitted on occasions of re- 
ligious rejoicing. Very probably Miriam, after the Exodus, ac- 
companied herself on the seistron, and we expressly hear of some | 
one who “met a company of prophets with a psaltery.” If. 
prophets might, and did blamelessly, use a psaltery, one cannot 
readily see why a “high ruling elder” should not play on the 
organ (if properly instructed in that difficult art), or on the 
harmonium, or on Mr, Baillie Hamilton’s very ingenious and 
melodious vocalion. 

On the whole, we think the Free Kirk is distinctly and heartily 
to be congratulated on the Report of its Committee. An earnest 
and even enthusiastic, but somewhat rigid, body of disciples have 
hitherto been kept in bondage, not to the letter of Scripture, but 
to the interpretation put on that letter by the agents in‘an extreme — 
reaction. It has never been easy to explain the violence of the 
Scotch sentiment against the Church of Rome. The hasty and 
flippant have attributed the ferocity of the Scottish Reformation 
to the prevalence of the East wind in the northern parts of our 
island. “In England,” as the Scotch schoolboy said with con- 
siderable truth in an examination, “the Reformation was con- 
ducted with more gentlemanly feeling.” But in the North a 
wonderfully clean sweep was made of all that reminded people, 
even distantly, of their ancient Church, Except at Glasgow, 
almost all the Cathedrals, and perhaps all the Abbeys, were 
“dinged down.” St. Andrews — y is a large collection of 
wantonly destroyed ecclesiastical buildings, and as mournful as 
Rabelais’s Isle of the Macraeones. In Scotland you scarcely ever 
see a fine old parish church of the sort that is so common in Eng- 
land. A building of the shape and comeliness of a barn stands, as 
a rule, on the ancient site, where perhaps a few sculptured stones, 
or the ancient slab of a warrior’s grave, remains to bear witness to - 
the old beauty of the sacred building. When the barn has been 
swept away as too antiquated or too small for modern needs, the 
new church, to say the least, is rarely an architectural success. It 
appears curious that a thrifty people like the Scotch should not 
have retained the old churches, and adapted them to the simple 
rites of the reformed religion. But for some reason which history 
does not do much to elucidate, the Scotch frenzy against the 
Church of Rome got the better of the Scotch economy. The 
heathenish and idolatrous places of worship, with their “ graven 
images” and pagan windows, were got rid of, and the whole 
tendency of the national mind flowed against any form of art, 
sacred or secular, except drinking songs and Jacobite ditties. The 
Free Kirk, itself a reaction against everything “moderate ” (except 
the “‘ Moderator”) and in favour of everything harsh and “ dour,” 
has at last opened the door of the dungeon in which it has been 
shut up for so many years. The hated “ kistfu’ o’ whustles ” will 
soon, it seems, make itself heard within the walls of the Free 
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Kirk, and probably a number of spiritual stone walls will fall 
down at the sound thereof, like the fortifications of Jericho at the 
blare of the trumpets of Israel. 

The “ Auld Kirk,” or Established Church, with that curiously- 
named body the United Presbyterians, have already permitted 
local option in the matter of organs, and have for some time used 
— which are not merely paraphrases of the Bible. The Free 

irk long stood out against mere “ human hymns” as substitutes 
for the Divine (metrical) psalms, in which occur lines like 
“because of Thy commandements.” Indeed the Scotch seem tv 
have entertained a mistaken theory that the taggers of rhymes to 
the prose version of the Psalms were inspired. They wavered 
between this theory and an impious custom of telling ludicrous 
stories against precentors. There is, or was, or ought to be, a 
line in the Scotch metrical psalms which a precentor converted | 
mto “Like a paitrick in a wild drake’s nest,” a sufficiently dis- | 
agreeable position for the “‘ paitrick,” but not that originally con- 
templated hy the sweet singer of Israel. The “ paraphrases,” or | 
versified bits of Bible, were held rather less sacred, but slightly 
more literary than the metrical psalms. An example of a para- | 
phrase may be given to show with how little wisdom or good | 
taste these not “ merely human” hymns were composed. The | 

reacher says, “ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
his the emg expands into eight lines, which we quote from 
memory, but, we think, with accuracy :— 
In Life’s gay morn, when sprightly youth 
With vital ardour glows, 
And shines on all the fairest charms 
Which Beauty can disclose, 
Deep on thy soul, before its powers 
Be yet by Vice enslaved, 
Be thy Creator's glorious name, 
And character engraved ! 


Any student who carefully analyses these verses will see that 
some merely human criticism was greatly needed by the ingenious 
but florid author of the paraphrase. The psalmody of the Scotch 
Church used to consist entirely of poems not much better than 
the lines we have quoted. The minister gave out the psalm, the 
precentor struck a note with a tuning-fork, and then, in illiterate 
congregations, read the first line, sang it, read the second line, 


sang it,and so on to the end. When he was obliged to spell | 


aloud hard words, such as “ wilderness” (converted, as we have 
seen, into “ wild drake’s nest”), the whole effect was deeply 
moving to the unaccustomed Southern ear. The congregation sat 
down while they sang, probably because people stood up to sing 
before the Reformation. As the people had knelt in prayer before 
the Reformation, after it they stood up, an attitude rather fatiguing 
when the prayer, as often happened, was a long discourse on things 
in general. These uncouth customs many congregations have given 
up, though they are accused of “ hunkering” in place of kneeling. 

o “hunker” is to adopt the attitude of warriors depicted as 
in ambush on archaic Greek vases—at least that is the most 
dignified description we can give of the posture of him who 
“hunkers.” Dr. Begg and other uncompromising divines head the 
count of crimes with “hunkering.” A Scotchman has thus cri- 
minal opportunities denied to the rest of the human race. If 
pious, he may “huuker”; if dissipated, he may be guilty of 
“shebeening.” The latter crime is terribly frequent. One cannot 
tale up a Scotch newspaper without finding paragraphs headed 
“Charge of Shebeening.” One journal lately asserted that “ she- 
beening had been raised to the tol of a fine art.” It has been 
held that “ shebeening” is the local term, probably derived from 
the Gaelic, for whistling on Sunday. Others maintain that it 
has: something to do with the wrongs of crofters, In any case, 
“ shebeening ” is increasing, and demands the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Home Secretary for Seotland, with power to dismiss 
summarily all Professors of English lineage. 

It is ill talking of “ whistling on the Sabbath,” when even Free 
Kirks are soon to resound with what, after all, is a modified, me- 
chanical, and strictly human form of whistling. ‘ Music and 
wsthetic excitement,” according to the Times, are already found by 
the frivolous in the sacred buildings of the Auld and the U. P. 
(pronounced, incredible as it may seem, “ Yow Pei”) Kirks. 
Now the “ Highland host” of the Free Kirk is up in arms 

inst the musical latitudinarianism of the Committee of 
the General Aesembly. In Free Kirk affairs it is ill reck- 
oning without the (Highland) host. The Highlands are 
naturally the mountain fastnesses of waning races, impossible 

alties, and decaying superstitions, About the earnest enthusiasm 
of many Highland “ Men” and ministers there cannot be any 
doubt, but their powers of reasoning are occasionally at the mercy 
of their prejudices. One minister is said to have refused to 
christen a child because the infant's father sent his offspring to 
some Board or other school not approved of by the parish despot. 
For this highhanded act the worthy minister was brought before 
a gathering of his brethren. His defence, which he repeated 
ceaselessly, was couched in the following terms, the first part 
being intoned in a lofty and passionate vein of musical utterance, 
while the last two words dropped into the merely colloquial 
tone of every-day life. ‘“ How could I have looked upon your 
venerable face, Moderawtor, if I had baptized that man’s child ? 
Na, na!” From this attitude nothing but the unanimous censure 
of the brethren could move the minister. The hero of this history, 
or myth, and persons like him, are greatly pained and agitated by 
the new and audacious recommendations ot the Free Kirk's Com- 


that the Creator “may not be worshipped according to the 
imaginations or devices of men, or the suggestions of Satan, 
under any visible representation.” So far we understand that 
the Committee is quite with the petitioners, and has not 
recommended the introduction of idols. On the other hand, 
organs are certainly rather “ human inventions” than “ Divine in- 
stitutions ”—there 13 no getting over that difficulty... But a tuning- 
fork is a human invention, and, to the best of our limited know- 
ledge, the most severe and steadfast disciplinarians permit the 
use of the tuning-fork by the precentor. Or is the fork only the 
thin end of the wedge? Dothe Highland ministers say, naturam 
expellis furcd, “ you are expelling natural worship with a tuning- 


| fork”? Of course objections of this rigid kind will apply no less 


to Mr. Baillie Hamilton’s vocalion than to the organ itself. This 
is a pity, because the vocalion might have become the eirenicon 
of the Free Kirk, and a via media between the organ-loving con- 
gregations of the South and the austere Cameronians of the 
Highlands and islands. The great thing, of course, is to know 


| what Professor Blackie thinks. While naturally leaning to High- 


land sentiment on all topics, the Professor’s love of a noise and 
native turn for harmony must incline him to view the organ with 
no disfavour. Every one must unite in hoping that this impor- 
tant question will not cause a new disruption within the body of 
the Free Kirk itself. The dissidence of dissent may be an excel- 
lent thing, and it is true that matter is infinitely divisible. Buta 
church cannot be infinitely divided against itself without some 
loss of power. If the Free Kirk will take our advice, it will let 
these minor matters (mere mint and anise) go by, for the moment, 
and combine all its energies in the effort to disestabiish and dis- 
endow that old enemy the Auld Kirk, with its organs and even 
printed prayers. There is the true foe; do not let the Free Kirk 
disunite Liberal opinion about a matter purely esthetic, like the 
melody of organs. Far, far more pleasing (to earnest ears) is 
a good party cry, like Disestablishment. 


DRESS REFORM ONCE MORE. 


N this age, when every foible has its chance of public discus- 

sion, and the broad surface of general indifference is stirred by 
such a multitude of little gusts of missionary ardour, we must not 
expect the dress reformers to be any less eager or less persistent 
than their fellows, or more inclined to be batiled by the apathy of 
the masses. It is difficult to believe, however, that the leaders of 
the movement can fail to be a little disheartened at this cold 
attitude of the public. The audiences which collect to hear 
these earnest ladies in divided skirts show the most painfully 
guarded temperament which could ever dismay a philanthropist. 
They listen with cool curiosity to the glorious schemes of future 
reform; they follow the scathing sneers of the orator when she 
denounces the wicked petticoat or the abominable top-hat without 
any other emotion than that of frigid politeness; and even the 
woes of the movement scarcely betray the hearers to a smile. 
They remain, calm and collected, hoping in a sort of vague uncer- 
tainty that something will presently be said of which they will be 
able with a good conscience to express their disapproval in a polite 
murmur. 

We could not but sympathize with the enthusiastic lady who 
on Wednesday last “ orated,” as the zealous call it, from the 
brand-new platform of Mr. Robson’s tine hall in Piccadilly, She, 
too, like her sisters, had a mission, which was a terribly earnest 
one to herself, and to which her audience seemed as callous as an 
audience could be. Mrs. King’s name is not a new one to those 
who have studied the chronicles of dress reform. She has con- 
sorted with those “ bold, bad men,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold puts 
it, who attend Social Science Congresses, and who exercise a fierce 
patience in listening to one another. She has even come forward 
from among the ranks of the reformers, and has courageously 
taken up views on one point peculiar to herself, for whereas the 
medical faculty and all other dress reformers recommend braces, 
and desire that the weight of the garments should depend from 
the shoulder, Mrs. King alone has contended for weight depending 
from the hips. She read a clear and sensible address, delivered 
without much grace or variety, but with much earnestness, and 
occasionally diversitied by a sort of angry thrill, which amused 
the languid audience a little, but left upon the hearer’s mind an 
impression of great sincerity, like the élan of a voluntary martyr. 
When she breathed a wish that Mr. Worth might be drowned in 
the Seine, when she remarked that a fashionable woman was 
smiled at as people smile at the antics of a drunkard, and when 
she summed up the greater part of the sex as a pack of “ incurable 
dress maniacs,” we might smile, but we could not doubt that she 
was in earnest. 

It was natural that the audience should glance at once at the 
dress of the reformer herself. Indeed Mrs. King promptly divined 
this instinct, and in divining encouraged it, She drew attention 
to her trousers, not eschewing the brave word itself, but had so 
much mercy upon her fair auditors as to assure them that it was 
far from being a sine gud non with her that immediately upon 
their joining the reformed party they should wear some inches 0 
trouser visible to all eyes Penenth the curtailed skirt, She was 
eloquent on the subject of “the daily torment of dangling pettl- 
coats,” and was ready, so long as this hereditary enemy of the sex 
could be routed, to be very benignant in the matter of length of 


mittee. They are said to contend, in a petition rich in signatures, 


skirt. Feeble-kneed refurmers were even encouraged to believe 
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that an entire concealment of the trousers would be winked at, at 
all events at first, if trousers in some form were sincerely worn 
underneath the ample garment. Mrs. King, indeed, to do her 
justice, has as little as possible in common with the old Bloomer 
schism, those terrible reformers of thirty years ago, who proposed 
to clothe women in the harsh black garments of men, and who 
were not prepared to shrink before the shirt-cuff and the billy- 
cock hat themselves. One of Mrs. King’s axioms is that there 
should be no too conspicuous departure from women’s ordina 
dress. Her own garments, we confess, seemed to us to be ric 
and tasteful in quality, but wanting in grace; and we fail to see 
how she will ever solve the difficulty of the bulky and inelegant 
forms of a full short skirt. We are afraid that she would consider 
the old poet of Dean Prior a very ged authority in such a matter; 
but when she speaks so much of beauty and grace in women’s 
dress, and yet in practice supports such graceless outlines, we can- 
not but remind her of those beautiful lines in which Herrick 
deprecated dress reform two hundred and fifty years ago :— 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note, 
Yn the tempestuous petticoat ; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility ;— 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


It is to be feared that the poets and the painters will never | 


follow the dress reformers to these extremes. Of course, as far as 
concerns “dress maniacs,” who tie themselves in at the waist 


nature never intended them, such beings are secure of the 
contempt of every man whose eye has been trained to a just 
conception of beauty. But even here it is rather the excess that 
is worthy of Mrs. King’s attacks than the practice of wearing a 
corset in itself. If all women were what conventional courtesy 

resumes them to be, fresh young creatures with lithe and power- 
fil figures, there would be no need of corsets. But we do not live 


in Utopia, and it does not appear to us that within wholesome | 
bounds of moderation it is a tault in a woman to attempt to cor- | 
rect the shortcomings of her constitution, and call in a certain | 
amount of artificial aid in preserving a propriety of figure. Now- 


adays corsets are made so supple that there is no excuse for an un- | 
natural stiffness, In old days they were made of wood, and later 
of thick steel, but now they are composed of that most yielding 
and sympathetic substance, whalebone ; and indeed the manu/ac- 
ture of these articles is at present carried to such a refinement 
that a good example clings softly to the figure without any 
pressure upon any one part of the surface of the body. 

It is perhaps not generally known that dress reform was sug- 
gested in England at least one hundred years ago. The movement 
took a form almost exactly analogous to our own Bloomer mania, 
and afforded enjoyment for some time to the wits and moralists 
of the town. Churchill contains references to it, but a stanza from 
a less known poet seems to convey the notion that for some little 
time it was hinds fashionable, and found its way even into 
Ranelagh Gardens :— 


Ye belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frolicsome round, 

Pray tell me from what this impertinence springs, 
The sexes at once to confound ? 

What means the cocked hat and the masculine air, 
With each motion designed to perplex ? 

Bright eyes were intended to languish, not stare, 
And softness the test of your sex. 


These lines are by William Whitehead, the Poet Laureate, a bard | 
whom there are none to praise and very few to love. We are not 
sure that we should have recollected him and his diatribe against 


the Bloomers of Ranelagh if it had not been for the circumstance 
that a poet of the same name was largely quoted from by Mrs. Kiog 
n the occasion of her lecture. We contess with shame that we 
have never heard of “ the celebrated Mrs. Whitehead” before ; but 
it Se that she is a great American luminary on the subject 
of dress reform. She has published a prose work, entitled What | 
is the Matter? which is not, as might be supposed, an appeal to | 
the Rational Dress Association to let it alone, on the ground that _ 
it is so easy not to write a five-act tragedy, but is a scornful | 
demand to know why the public makes such a fuss in repudiating 
dress reform. It seems that Mrs. Whitehead and Mrs. King 
belong to different sides on the subject of the balance of “the 
— human dress.” Mrs. King, as we have seen, belongs to the 
Ips party, whereas Mrs. Whitehead is a pillar of the Shoulder 
faction, and in this capacity made some sarcastic misrepresenta- 
tons of Mrs. King’s views in What is the Matter? We are | 
glad to have this opportunity of recording an act of literary | 
candour which was really exceedingly handsome. Upon receiving | 
an expostulation from Mr. King, the author inserted a slip of | 
recantation into every copy of the second edition of What ts the 
Matter? But Mrs. Whitehead does not merely labour in the | 
field of prose; like her pamesake, the Poet Laureate, she writes | 
“ecasional verses; and Mrs. King recited at great length—at too 
great length—a very sarcastic and facetious piece in the manner 


of Cowper's “ My Mother,” in which the refrain of every stanza 
was “ My Petticoat!” 

Mrs. King does not hold her hand at the reformation of female 
dress ; she has views on male dress also; and here we must con- 
fess that we found ourselves cordially agreeing with her. She 
considers that in the main the present dress of man is sensible, 
healthy, and not ungraceful. She cannot away with the top-hat, 
and she desires to modify the swallow-tailed coat of society. 
But with these exceptions she is not inclined to wage war against 
anything but the colour of male attire. She thinks, and there is 
a great deal of force in her arguments, that there can be no reason 
found for the sombre tints of male garments, and especially for 
black, which is, as she very justly points out, the most unhealthy 
of all colours. She proposes that men should wear light flannel 
garments, that they should leave their necks to the mercy of soft 
flapping collars instead of the metallic instruments of torture 
which now enclose the throat, and above all that they should 
adopt a more yielding substance and a more rounded shape for 
their boots. It appears that she has made an important convert 
in the person of the principal of a large country college, who has not 
only himself adopted white flannel for his every-day suits, but 
has converted his masters to the same innovation, and has been 
equally surprised and delighted to find the parents of his boys 
willing to let their sons try the experiment. The testimony of 
this gentleman was read to the meeting, and proved to be very 
strongly in favour of the reform, which he declared to be in every 
way advantageous. It does not seem, however, to have occurred 
to Mrs. King that on the one hand the innovation is not very 
great in the country-life of boys and youths, who customarily 
spend a great part of their time in flannels, and that, on the other, 
such a costume would be absolutely impossible in a great town. 
_ The City clerk who went to his office in a white flannel suit would, 
| even if he escaped the merry chimney-sweep and the irresponsible 


| mudlark, return to his suburban home in the evening a sombre 
until heart and lungs are pushed into strange places for which | 


creature clad in sad and fuscous hues, And so across the whole 
of this question of dress reform runs the danger of neglecti 
practical considerations, a danger by no means avoided by su 
amiable theorists as Mrs. King. We confess that we do not like, 
and that nothing will persuade us to commend, her “inch or two 
of trouser”; but we gladly admit that there is a great deal of 


' good sense and wholesome doctrine in the theories that she pushes 


to so uncomfortable an extreme. 


WHITSUNTIDE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


\ HITSUNTIDE falls early this year, and in somewhat un- 

favourable circumstances. Everything has been backward, 
more especially the weather, and May, instead of coming out in her 
fresh spring garments, has been content to wear the cast-off mourn- 
ing of March. Intending holiday-makers, in place of confidently 
abandoning themselves to the pleasures of hope, must have been 
agitated by the pangs of uncertainty. The outing might come off 
in summer-like weather, in brilliant sunshine tempered by bitter 
winds, or in sleet showers and hail-drift under louring heavens. 
But in any case the vegetation was sure to be late, which makes 
all the difference to admirers of our English scenery. An ordinary 
Whitsuntide in average weather ought to be the most enjoyable 
season of the English year. The foliage is in its richest luxuri- 
ance; from each height which commands a distant view the eye 
ranges over billowy seas of green; the lights fall fitfully on 
darkened lanes through the thick canopies of lacery of the leaves 
overhead; while the hedgerows are sheeted in dazzling May- 
blossoms. This year, on the tirst of the month, the May-flower 
was conspicuous by its absence; and the village children when 
they went singing from door to door had to wreath their 
poles with primroses, cowslips, and wild hyacinths—a pretty enough 
tloral show, but sadly signiticant of the skeleton-like aspect of 
the groves, But it was out of the question that before Whit- 
sunday the trees could be covered as we have a right to 
expect. The shy cuckoos have been sorely put to it for want 
of cover; and the birds have had to confine their nest-building 
to the hedges and natural shrubberies, since they could have 
no sense of privacy in the leafless upper branches. In these 
days of universal holiday-making, a bleak Whitsun Monday be- 
comes a national calamity. We should say that a settled down- 
pour is decidedly preferable, as it warns the prudent to keep quietly 
at home, while delusive sunshine tempts them out into the coun- 
try, where rheumatisms and pleurisies lie in wait for the elders, and 
even the young run a fair chance of catching colds. On the whole, 
perhaps, the bicyclists may have the best of it. Though there is 
no disputing about tastes, we should not greatly care, for our 
own part, to drive at express speed through clouds of dust, 
with the north-east wind, which must be faced in one direc- 
tion, drawing an involuntary tribute of tears, At all events, 
however, the violent exercise keeps the blood in circulation, and 
there must be some sense of exhilaration in rapid motion. But 
most of the other “amusements” of the male sex, except 
sharp walking for its own sake, mean little less than un- 
adulterated misery. ‘The suburban fisherman has been counting 
upon a quiet day; and doubtless his day is placid enough in 
all conscience so far as any excitements of success,go. For 
the fish are far too intelligent to think of showing on the 
surface, nor does the bracing air seem to give them anything of 
an appetite. Cheeks that have grown sallow in the course of 
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some sedentary occupation are become livid, the teeth are chat- 
tering, and the fingers numbed; and the fisherman can hardly 
execute an occasional seul to keep himself warm, for he has 
pretty nearly lost the. command of his feet. And the more 
aristocratic angler, who has chartered a commodious Thames punt 
beforehand, seated in a chair of state in solitary sublimity, like 
Patience on a monument, is almost more to be pitied, notwith- 

ing his ample provision of creature comforts. Nor has he 
much reason to envy the more energetic youths who had arranged 
to take the young women they keep company with on boating 
cruises. There is more than enoughfof a swell to make rowing 
unpleasant for novices, and, as they jerk the oars in more inhar- 
monious time than usual against wind and. waves, so they catch 
an exceptional profusion of crabs. We know few things 
more delightful than a long day of listless boating on the 
Thames, when the air is balmy and when the flower-beds on 
the banks are in full bloom; when the stately swans “ float 
double, swan and shadow,” and when the swallows skim and dip 
between the stream and the sunshine. But on such a day as we are 
imagining the swallows do not skim, for the simple reason that 
there are no flies to invite them; and as for dipping, to birds that 
have been wintering in Africa, a bath at the temperature of 
the English river would be anything but delectable. There 
is this to be said, however, on the other hand, that these 
unseasonable boating pac may prevent imprudent marriages. 
The amorous youth feels his ardour chilled when he looks in 
the pinched features of his shivering lady-love ; while she, 
being very naturally out of humour, is disposed to see his finan- 
cial future en noir. Nor does love-making on the land and in 
the lanes make much happier progress. The Laureate tells 
us that in the spring “A young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love”; but that, we imagine, is in the spring as it 
ought to be, and not as we may have it in fact. A leafy nook in 
the woodlands should be more congenial to love scenes than the 
most sequestered corner in a fashionable ball-room, where the 
flowers may have ears and there may be a Polonius behind 
the hangings. But how can passion exist when the east winds 
are nipping so shrewdly that the love songs of the very black- 
birds are silenced, and when you must shout into a young lady’s 
ear instead of breathing the softest of whispers. And we pity 
even more the well-conditioned matrons who should only be. 
interested in heart affairs vicariously and through their daughters. 
They are a charming sight on a sunny day to the admirers of 
animated nature; but in the cold they seem painfully out of their 
element; the more so that they are pretty sure to have sacrificed 
prematurely to the Graces, and to have come out in light spring 
toilettes and gossamers of the most brilliant colours. 

- But, talking of colours, it is pleasanter to shake the kaleidoscope 
and give a glance to a gayer side of the picture. Who knows that 
Whitsun Monday may not be all that is most desirable, always 
excepting the inevitable shortcomings in the way offoliage. Light 
showers the day before may have laid the dust, tinting turf and 
trees with the most delicate freshness. To respectable people who 
have made suitable arrangements beforehand picnicking seems in- 
finitely preferable to patronizing the parlours of the inns and public- 
houses. There is nothing romantic, nor should we imagine can 
there be much that is pleasurable, ina scrambling meal among the 
overcrowded tables, where the coatless waiters are always a dish 
or two behind time and the atmosphere is insupportable in spite of 
open windows, But we delight to look on at the groups feasting and 
making holiday in the open, although the wit may be none of the 
most refined and the merriment may be somewhat boisterous. 
High good humour is sure to be in the ascendant; and there is 
no more of excess than at more fashionable fétes champétres, at 
wedding breakfasts, or the heavier City luncheons, while the meats 
and drinks are decidedly simpler. Though there may be no very 
keen appreciation of nature, for that comes of cultivation rather 
than of instinct, yet it is impossible but that the beautiful sur- 
roundings must insinuate their influences. The sense of contrast 
must be exhilarating to the most thoroughbred Cockney, between 
the murky back street, whether in Bloomsbury or Whitechapel, 
and the fields and coppices that are fragrant with scents. As for 
music, in place of the barrel-organ or the brazen band, there is the 
chorus of the many birds in the trees, and they are content with 
crumbs instead of coppers. The A renee randial pipe in itself is almost 
well worth the day’s expenses, though some people might say that 
it was sacrilege to poison the fragrant country air with the taint of 
the rankest tobacco. Then in the subsequent stroll between dinner 
and tea, the curiosity of ignorance is kept agreeably on the stretch 
when the forms of unfamiliar birds are seen flitting from bough 
to bough, and nosegays of nameless flowers are gathered from 
beneath the hedgerows. In short, as the day glides by innocently 
and insensibly, the only pity seems to be that all earthly enjoy- 
ments are so essentially fleeting; and that weeks are to be passed 
in the workshop or behind the counter before the time for such 

another outing can come round again. 

This is, perhaps, a not unfaithful picture of many a pleasant 
and friendly little gathering at Whitsuntide; but we fear we 
must admit that such pictures are the exception rather than the 
rule. Even in these days of conquests by the Blue Ribbon 
crusaders, there are only too many honest Britons who confound 
recreation with dissipation, or something like it; and who think 

they have done no sort of, justice to so solemn an occasion as a 

holiday if they do not carry home a headache for the morrow. 

Our country people might learn sundry useful lessons in that 


eannot honestly assert that the Germans are abstemious or even 
moderate in the use of either beer or tobacco, or even of solid 
food, for the matter of that; but as the beer, at all events, is 
sound and light, they may indulge in it liberally without danger 
of excess. The Germans, at least, are sincere admirers of 
scenery, though till of late years they were very little addicted 
to travel. All the more on that account do they love to make 
the most of their immediate neighbourhoods at tle seasons when 
long custom authorizes them to leave their business. And where 
can full-blown spring be more thoroughly enjoyable than in 
the romantic Rhineland, then untroubled by tourists; in the 
spirit-haunted Hartz, in the absurdly-named but charming Saxon 
witzerland, or in such forests as those of Thuringia or Baden. 
At Whitsuntide the cities and the towns pour their populations 
into the country. The steam boats and the special tourist 
trains are swamped in good-humoured mobs; from the big- 
gest hotel down to the smallest gasthaus, every corner is filled 
to overflowing. The air in the immediate precincts of these 
establishments is redolent of sausages, sauerkraut, and tobacco ; 
and the feats performed with the knives and forks of the com- 
peting customers are astounding. But digestions generally ap- 
to be well up to their work, aud dyspepsia, at all events, 
does not vent itself in visible ill temper. Even when actually 
eating and drinking the excursionists live as much as possible 
unter freien Himmel ; for all the restaurants, like the idol-sanc- 
tuaries in ancient Palestine, stand in groves, and any number 
of small round tables are spread out in the open air. Perhaps 
that material side of the German holiday-making may be the 
most conspicuous; but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
more esthetic things are neglected. Between the early dinner 
and the late supper these tables are deserted, save by casual 
strangers from a distance dropping in for chance refreshment 
or by a few belated veterans snoring peacefully behind their 
pipes. And the seeming solitude and silence of the surrounding 
woods are absolutely deceptive. The Germans are by no means a 
noisy people; and you may suspect nothing of the many straggling 
parties till you almost stumble upon them. But there are sure to 
be certain favourite resorts, either consecrated by some romantic 
medizval legend or recommended by natural charms. And at 
these, which are of course enlivened by the perennial beer-taps and 
cofiee-kettles, social groups are assembled inan amicable interchange 
of civilities. On the way to them you pass respectable heads of 
houses, in flowing black frock-coats, with bloated umbrellas, 
dragging up the steep woodland paths, laboriously towing 
their better halves along, who hang an embarrassing weight 
on their arms, And in Germany there always seems to be a 
superfluity of spinsters of most uncertain age, in mushroom hats 
and scanty petticoats, who might really have sat as the originals 
of those caricatures of the English “ meeses * which we wonder at 
in the windows of the Rue de Rivoli. Elsewhere, in some sylvan 
nook or in the secluded depths of some rocky ravine, we come 
upon family parties enveloped in smoke-clouds raised by the men, 
while the ladies are contentedly chatting and knitting. The 
young women are more closely looked after than with us, so, 
unless in case of actual and imminent engagement, detached couples 
are seldom to be surprised. But should you prolong your walk, 
as you may probably be tempted to do, you will come upon long- 
haired youths with their great green botanical or entomological 
cases, eagerly hunting after science in her most seductive resorts. 
And when all these worthy folks go home after their holiday, it 
can hardly have left any but pleasant memories behind; for 
although we might fancy they had over-smoked and over-eaten 
themselves had they been English, surely they ought to know 
their own constitutions best. 


AMATEUR ACTORS. 


_— can be no doubt that of late we have been hearing 3 
good deal more than is necessary of the male and female 
amateur in histrionics. Mr. John Hollingshead, who never has 
cared much for the ‘critics, has dealt them the unkindest of 
many unkind cuts in making the matinée an institution, and 
in transforming the Gaiety stage into a universal perch where- 
from any stage-struck young creature may inflict herself—or 
himself, as the case may be—upon the patient public. Some 
fortunate adventurers, after blundering and stumbling through a 
single part, have been carried off by speculative managers and 
converted into attractions at high salaries. In Covent Garden 
the flower-sellers have reaped a harvest of unwonted rich- 
ness; the enthusiasm of audiences composed of partial friends 
has found expression not only in cheerings and recalls, but also 
in such floral tributes as until lately have been confined to the 
New York and Chicago boards. We have seen companies of expert 
and able actors grouped about a central incapable, like fireflies 
round an average bluebottle, or stars round a common dip. Muc 
has been already endured, and more is still to endure. The roll 
aspirants to histrionic honours is not yet half called; the list of 
matinées is not yet half exhausted; there is no apparent reason 
why there should not be morning performances all the year round. 
To make matters more public, and to reveal the intruders in 
a fiercer light than until now has beaten upon them, the 
gee nae has taken fright and is sounding a general alarm. 
r. Irving, in words which we shall show have been ex- 


respect from foreigners, and especially from the Germans. We 


traordinarily misunderstood, has taken occasion to deliver hi 
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upon the subject ; and thus the abbot has sung, the monks have 


joined in chorus. It is complained that in the sound of an 
‘abundance of amateurs the actor’s voice will soon be altogether 
jndistinguishable ; that the supply will presently be in excess of 
the demand; that the stage will be swamped with untrained and 
moneyed enthusiasm ; and that in no great while the old land- 
marks will have disappeared in a flood of “ wild will” and wilder 
theories of wsthetics,so that nothing of the British theatre will 
be left undrowned, save only a culmination or two, like Mr. Irving's 
authority, or the art of Mrs, Kendal and Mrs. Stirling. When 
—as in a letter to a contemporary an esteemed member of the pro- 
fession eloquently observes— when daring iconoclasm presumes 
to raise its hammer against any pet image which humanity has 
created,” all sorts of dreadful consequences will follow. Daring 
jeonoclasm has raised its hammer against the traditions of the 
stage; and the end and ruin of that stage is the least that can be 
anticipated, 

Now that the controversy has waxed faint, and the point at 
issue may be dispassionately approached and considered, it will 
not be inappropriate to remark that, from the first, the 
outery is a little foolish. Of course the terror is altogether 
baseless and irrational, What has really happened is this. 
Owing to a variety of causes the stage has, almost with- 


out our knowing it, become an open course, the actor's calling’ 


a possible and desirable profession, the: histrionic ambition the 
motive of an honourable career. Of old it was not so, as we know. 
Matters were ordered very differently. The “ Vagabond, keep to 
your pantomimes,” which Junius could hurl at so great and re- 
spectable an artist as Garrick, was the individual expression of a 
common feeling. The stage was the reverse of reputable. Those 
who took up acting as a livelihood were—theoretically always, 
and practically very often—outcasts. They were banned by the 
Church in France ; and in England, from Hart and Betterton down 
to Macready and Fechter, they were at best no better than 
brilliant and acceptable Bohemians, Mr. Arnold has told us how 
hurtfully the Puritan spirit—solemn, narrow, extravagant—told 
in the long run upon the British drama, The Puritan morality 
dealt every whit as invidiously with the British actor. He might 
serve as a text, or an example, or a moral; but, saving in his most 
successful expression—when his name was Macready, for example, 
er Garrick—he was so far cut of society as to see no more of it 
than might be represented in the persons of fast young men or 
dissipated and reckless members of the aristocracy. Thackeray, 
much as he was interested in his queernesses and eccentricities— 
his shaven jowl, his portentous manner, his grandiloquent habit, his 
taste for strong waters—spoke of him always with a kind of 
amused contempt. Dickens, much as he loved his art, earnestly as 
he trained himself to excel in it, proud as he was of the fame he 
won in its practice, only thought of him as the original of Vincent 
Crummles, or Mr. Folair, or Mr. Waldengarver, and never as he 
found him in Frédérick and Fechter and Mario, never as he knew 
him in Regnier and Macready. Even now it is only just beginning 
to be recognized in novels that an actress may really be a good 
woman, and lead a decent life; and the novelists are still few who, 
having brought their heroine upon the boards, do not whisk her 
away from them the instant she has won the hero, and is happily 
married, Mr. Biack, as we know, had so bad an opinion of Gertrude 
White, that he would not suffer her to exist at all, but offered her 
up in sacrifice to the perturbed spirit of a worthless and demented 
Highlander. If they had music in them, and could sing—even in 
Italian opera—the actor and actress were more generously handled. 
They were no longer histrions pure and simple; they were 
musicians, and had voices exercising an extraordinary influence 
upon the souls of their hearers; and, with their passion for melody 
to keep them good and noble and incapable of guilty splendour, 
they were suffered to continue in the exercise of their calling. 
Otherwise, as we have said, they were essentially unheroic, and 
they lived, in fiction as in fact, in a state of tolerated outlawry. 
This they do no longer. We have come to be permanentiy 
interested in ssthetics, and to recognize the artistic tempera- 
ment, in each and all of its manifestations, as one of the 
most precious of human attributes. The actor has had his dis- 
abilities removed in common with the painter, the sculptor, the 
fiddler, and the man of letters. That for which he has clamoured 
so long in vain has at length been vouchsafed to him. The re- 
proach is wiped from his calling; he isa man and a brother. He 
may go into society 3 he is received upon equal terms with barristers, 
doctors, soldiers, sailors, and divines. In other words, a profession 
which had to be recruited from certain classes of society is now 
thrown open to all classes alike. It is assuredly to the advantage 
of that profession that such a change: should have been operated. 
And it is assuredly a little wonderful and strange that in the hour 
of victory the members of that profession should go casting about 
for reasons why they would, after all, have preferred defeat. 

Tt was easy to foresee that, once made free to the world at large, 
the stage would become forthwith a possible goal for many novel 
sorts and conditions of incompetence. The Bar had done so, and 
so had the Church ; so had medicine; so had the army and navy ; 
so had literature and etching and painting; so had politics and 
education and diplomacy. So, for that matter, with certain limi- 
tations, had the stage itself. The objectionable difference lies in 
the fact that acting is not generally esteemed a fine art—that 
&mong nincompoops and dullards it is held to be the one calling 
which affords a royal road to success ; 80 that any one with money 
and enthusiasm has but to take a few lessons in elocution and de- 


of underlings, to make a reputation on the instant. It is under- 
stood that you have to read for the Bar; that to be a. painter 
you must receive a special education; that you cannot be a 
peor or.a doctor without passing a good many examinations ; 

ut that, given the temperament, you can be an actor in the 
twinkling of an eye. or this, we take it, actors have only 
themselves to blame. They have done their best in many ways to 
encourage the delusion by which, as by an evil spirit, by far the 
a number of the heroes and heroines of the Latter-Day 

orning Performance are possessed, They it is who impart to 
young ambition the little learning which it deems sufficient for 
success; they it is who authorize its appearance in public; they it is 
who, well knowing its unfitness and its innumerable imperfections 
and shortcomings, make all its arrangements, engage its support, pro- 
vide its stage, dress it, work for it,andact with it, They are fully 
aware that they themselves have not arrived at any sort of com 
tence in their profession without a long and arduous a) peg ea 
that it takes a man months to learn the grammar of his art—how 
to sit, to stand, to walk, to open his mouth, to get rid of his 
hands ; that to make a creditable First Murderer, or to be able 
to bring in a letter with ease and propriety, an actor must have 
thoroughly mastered his rudiments, and have begun to think and 
work for himself. But, for all that, they do not scruple to tura 
out Juliets and Adriennes by the score in a dozen lessons and 
without any practical training at all. When Mr. Irving, with 
the tact and readiness which distinguish him, felt it incumbent 
to protest against the sudden and discomforting access of amateur- 
ism under which we are now labouring, he expressly stated that 
the aspirants he had in view were not the amateurs who play 
together in lecture-halls and drawing-rooms, Of these, he has 
since explained, he could say nothing but good. Dramatic clubs 
are histrionic nurseries—the Kindergartens of the stage; and 
their usefulness is unimpeachable. The amateurs at whom Mr. 
Irving aimed his remarks are the misguided young people who 
affront publicity too soon under the guidance of their Poe 
masters—the Romeos and Hamlets who pay to be gulled into 
self-approval and a chance of display, the Lady Teazles and 
Julianas and Paulines to whom art is a purchasable commodity. 
As it seems to us, Mr. Irving's objections to this class of amateurs 
are only too well founded ; and, as it seems to us, for the exist- 
ence of this class of amateurs the profession itself is mainly respon- 
sible. Mr. Irving went to the root of things when he hinted to 
his fellows that they might, with advantage, be less greedy of 
money and more careful of art and reputation. Clearly he 
is right. Actors have only to refuse their support in such cases 
as we have seen of late to make a ridiculous first appearance 
next door to impossible. They have only to deal justly by their 
pupils to banish such first appearances from the stage. If they 
prefer to make money, of course the nuisance will continue. But 
in that case the fewer wry words we have from them the better; 
for we shall know that it is to their will and pleasure that the 
nuisance owes its miserable existence. 

With time, it may be assumed, a better state of things will come 
about. The would-be actor will become aware, by the operation 
of the law of evolution, that acting is not to be learned in a dozen 
lessons. He will perceive that, in the absence of a school of his- 
trionics, the best thing for him to do is to throw himself valiantl 
into a provincial company ; play whatever parts he can get; wor 
himselt into a practical acquaintance with his art; serve his 
apprenticeship faithfully, however rough and trying it may be; 
and then, and not till then, adventure himself before a London 
audience, and expend to good purpose the money which, without 
such a preparation as has been described, he is accustomed to 
waste on private lessons and the production of what is technically 
called “a morning show.” This is the way in which actors are 
made. The amateur who does otherwise remains an amateur all 
his life, and deserves no better fate. 


“ MISTERS.” 


E VERY tourist (and who is not. one nowadays ?) will remember 
4 a time when on application, probably to indulge a craving for 
complaint, at the bureau of some “Grand Hotel” he was informed 
that ‘‘ Mister is ready di-reckly, Sir.” ‘ Mister” is the generic 
name whereby the managers of these now universal institutions are 
known in the vernacular supposed to be acceptable to our country- 
men; but it is only the generic name, The species are various and 
interesting. 
Perhaps the ideal “Mister” is the being whose profound sim- 
plicity, both of attire and demeanour, contrasts etfectively with 
the palatial splendour of his surroundings. He is always in a 
Noah’s-ark frock-coat, and never without a wispy black tie, As 
ou drive up in that modern substitute for Charon’s ferry—the 
hotel omnibus, which always turns a tedious jolt into a fussy 
jerkiness as it nears the portal, “ Mister” advances to welcome you 
amid the ringing of bells with a sombre smile. “You have 
written,” “ You have telegraphed,” “ Your room is no. 560; for 
Miss 561 ; no. 2,000 for se medservante,” and so forth. Yet for 
all this he takes a keen personal interest in your welfare. 
“ Yes, Madame, English service on Sunday; we have, Miss, a 
lawn-tennis should you like. At what hour you dine, sir—at 
seven? ” He would entrap you, if possible, into a “ diner a’ 
“No? The table d’héte? ‘Very well, sir.” Itis all the same to 


Portment, get up a part, hire a theatre, and engage a company 


the great man; one sentence (never more) follows on current 
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topics, but adapted to your idiosyncrasies, for he seems to have been 
familiar with you for years; and then he repeats the operation 
with the rest. 

If you observe him narrowly, however, he achieves much more 
even than this that meets the eye. He is endowed with the genius 
of a military commander. is calm scrutiny is reconnoitring 
— position, He can discern at once whether, despite your 

lustering good-humour, you are the grumbling paterfamilias, the 
proud but poverty-stricken aristocrat all valet and dressing-bag, the 
cheaping-it pedestrian or bicyclist, the whimsical but wealthy 
widow, or the cosmopolitan bachelor. He foresees in a moment 
the probabilities of your stay, or rather, “He sees, in him is 
no before” and the number of your room is meted out accord- 
ingly; it becomes in “ Mister’s ” mind your individuality. 60, 
29, 82, for instance, with their corresponding suites of apart- 
ments, imply couriers and ducats; 109, 220, 536, the niggard 
undergraduate ; 2,000, the lady’s-maid. By the measure of 
these numbers is decided the presence or size, as the case may 
be, of the bouquet, half paper, half thistledown, presented to 
you by him, or not, at parting. And all the while he is giving 
orders to the disciplined army of domestics. The porter at his beck 
directs his underlings as to your “ loggosh ”—that Ulysses-like and 
ubiquitous porter who “ spik Inglese ” and has usually been “ three 
= at the Charring-Cross Hotel.” “ Mister” is able in the same 

reath to congratulate an incoming guest on the astonishing feat of 
a “two-mile promenade.” With a nod too he will instruct the 
chambermaids while listening blandly to the inquiries of his secre- 
tary as curiosity impels from his desk that spectacled, fair-locked 
a who loves “ Mister’s” daughter, and aspires one day to be 

imself“ Mister.” Trulyaspiration might well provemorelimited. He 
is imperturbable. He seems to have realized at once the practical 
and the theoretic life. The weaknesses of passionate mortality 
neither tempt nor touch him. 

But not all his brethren are like unto him. There is the 


“ Mister,” remarkable, too, after his kind, who insists during | 


table-d’héte on a prowling tour of inspection; a look from his 
fiery eye sends the servile waiters shuddering to the kitchen. He 
marks what each guest eats, and where the cook has failed. It is 
an awful thought, he knows you have been helped twice to anchovy 
salad ; anchovy salad will not reappear during your sojourn. An 
attempt to secure a third helping of maraschino-ice on Thursdays 
or Sundays (there is a fatal regularity in the ice days) from a 
friendly garcon or kellner, is frustrated by his Gorgon glare, and 
yet with pretended amiability he will demand which you prefer, 
“a boil, a mince, or a roast.” He spies out every criticism. He 
is Argus; be neither slumbers nor sleeps. But he is not quite so 
self-contained as the archetype; his imprecations, “should he 
upbraid,” are in an undertone, of course, occasionally audible. We 
have heard him hiss out to a remonstrant against the bill, “ If you 
"ave pertatas you must pay for pertatas ”; or contemptuously urge, 
“I most live.” The secretaries loathe him and plot his downfall. 

There is again an inferior sort who makes favourites. If you 
have the misfortune to be his favourite he brags to you of his 
“sport,” inquires if “ you love at home shoot se fox,” and insists 
on dragging you forth, garbed in the buskin of tragedy, to a 
stunted copse, which he calls a forest, after a stag which never 
appears. He is familiar; he rallies you on your prejudice for 
“porterbier.” Cunning spider of a concealed wine-merchant that 
he is, he invites you, poor fly, into his parlour, and inveigles you 
with seductive hocks—by him in print described as “a pleasant 
wine for tristful days.” He “can offer you, what understand good 
wine you nor” (thereby meaning “ know”) “an occasion.” His 
best fiend is “A Baron what grows sem—not a merchant of 
wines; he sell sem only to me for se ’otel.” You are delighted 
with the liquor; you order five dozen. Alas! the bottles only 
are the same. To all except his darlings he is sulky. He refers 
them for any information demanded to the porter or a “liddle 
guide-buck.” [He over-sleeps, he over-eats, he over-drinks. As 
a rule, he is eventually ‘‘ sacked.” 

Then, once more, there is a very objectionable specimen, who 
is always in a suppressed fury with his employers, with his sub- 
ordinates, with you, with every one. His ill-temper never bursts 
forth. That is the worst of it. He is a paid machine, and he 
Imows it; he hates the world on that account. His one stolid reply 
to the most varied remarks is “ Well, sor.” This is the man who 
meets your protest against five francs (or marks) for the “ bougies ” 
of one night, you having instructed your trembling family to light 
one only between them, with a surly and unbending smile. This 
is the man who, if asked the way to the Show Waterfall, points 
stubbornly with his thumb. This is the man who, taken to task 
about insects, laughs in your face and refuses to understand the 
English names which differentiate such creatures; he has no 
secretary to bully, he has risen from waiterdom; he usually 
finishes as a shopwalker in some London restaurant, and some- 
times, heaven be thanked ! meets retribution in the dock of the 


Old Bailey for embezzlement, where he answers the Clerk of the © 


Arraigns by an obstinate “ Not Guiltee.” 

Finally, though this far from exhausts the list, there is the 
“ Mister ” still to be found who, in the language of Greek tragedy, 
is “no Mister.” There was once such a one at an excellent 
inn in Vienna. He and his brother were amiable, gentleman- 
like companions, and far su 
They owned an estate in the adjoining country, and dispatched its 
many delicacies to the best of kitchens. They sat with you at 
table, or, if you dined apart, approached to converse always with 
advantage to yourself, and never somehow unless you wanted 


them. Their judgment on politics, on the theatre, on wine, on 
gastronomy, was sound and often original. The house was not 
an “ hotel” in the modern acceptation of the term, nor had it the 
drawbacks of an ancient inn; you seemed ensconced midway be- 
tween luxury and comfort; you felt at home; and yet everything 
was better than if you had been there. The only fault to be found 
with the establishment was the reckoning, which was large, and, 
if you were wise, to be delayed as long as possible; but they 
were irresistible, and somehow the shadow of discontent never 
crossed you till you were being hurried off from their hospi- 
talities. 

So much in the rough for examples. There are also, at 
least, two peculiarities common to all the race. One is their 
wonderful faculty for profiting by the foibles of the British. 
Other nations are not consulted. The internecine feud that 
always rages between us and the Germans regarding the ad- 


| mittance of fresh air does not deter “ Mister” from insisting on 


large-sized windows being wide opened and shrugging his shoulders 
at the Babel of abuse heaped on them by the enemy. He pro- 
foundly respects the English Sunday, adding, whatever his creed, 
on that day a high hat to his invariably Sabbatarian costume. 
He builds the English Church and nourishes the English parson as a 
speculation. He takes in two of the Times to one of the Kélnische: 
Zeitung or Débats, which he warns “ costumers ” not to remove. He 
tries, though with indifferent success, to afford opportunities for our: 


| pastimes, but he usually mixes their names. Battledore and shut- 


ior to most of their guests. | 


| 


tlecock is by him styled tennis and croquet criquette; he too often 
considers bowls or ninepins our national diversion; he seriously 
studies British slang, and will even, if he thinks he has a 
congenial spirit to receive them, condescend to the uneasy 


_jocularity of such phrases as “Tank you, ole cock!” And 


this brings me to the second attribute of every “ Mister,” his. 
strange command of our language. It differs from the English 
of the waiter, for that is limited to excerpts from Ollendorff con- 
cerning meals, It is not to be confounded with that of the porter, 
who, as has been indicated, speaks it, however vilely, after 
residence in England or America, and displays no imaginative 
wer. “Mister,” on the contrary, has acquired the tongue of 
hakspeare from handbooks and dictionaries, or at best from an 
ingenious native who also, if we may trust his advertisement,. 
“ Wish give lessons towards German conversation to a fine Eng- 
lish Lady or a very fine mister Englishman.” He, therefore, with 
fatal fluency unites to the incongruities of the famed “ Portuguese 
Handbook” the literalness of the lexicographer. Does he wish 
to puff the advantages of the lake near which his hotel is situate,. 
he “ beseeches note an excellent station for friends of the Jisch-sport, 
ships, and a RipING room in the House.” A “ Mister” of Hellas. 
was known to surprise a band of famished wanderers with a glib 
“ What you prefare, a biftek, a chick-hen?” but on their return 
he surprised them still more with an empty table. It was his 
solitary sentence, and not one word of it did he understand. 

This subject, already generally adverted to in these columns, 
deserves a more scientific treatment. The raciness of “ Mister- 
literature” should be distinguished from the classical idioms of 
grammars and railway’stations. Let the subjoined announcement 
lately despatched to us by a little “ Mister” of our acquaintance: 
for the present suffice :— 

Batn’s Estas_isHMENTS 
of 


Switzerland. 
P. P. (sic.) 
Allow me to send ycu the cir culaire of our Bath’s Establishments with 
which I beg to inform, the reopening of the Bath Season. 
I avail this apportunity to invite you, to renew your visit at 
This year again and remain with high esteem yours 
J * G ss >. 
Manager. 
Avril 1813. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE FREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN. 


| Fy month a public meeting, presided over by the Mayor, 
was held in Liverpool, the object of which was to form (it 
is quite comforting to find that no one used the word “ inaugue 
rate”) a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. It 
seems brutal, and indeed an offence which a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to philanthropists would certainly put down, 
even to criticize such a proposal ; but philanthropy has its dangers 
as well as its virtues, and a society for suppressing cruelty to the 
human animal is a portent which the observer of passing eveuts 
cannot overlook. 

It is to be observed that according to the speeches delivered at 
the meeting tke cruelty aimed at was the cruelty of parents or 

rsons in loco parentis, Of such cruelty there are at least two 

inds, which may be termed active and passive. Active cruelty, 
in the shape of assault, the law is competent to deal with and 
will deal with. But the law allows to parents a reasonable cot- 
rection for faults in their children, and where that reasonable 
correction begins or ends is always a difficult problem. No ides 
is probably more deeply rooted in the minds of the working classes 
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than that they are at liberty to thrash their children, and not 
without reason. Inthe time of our grandfathers “ Spare the rod 
and spoil the child ” was a favourite and constantly repeated maxim, 
and among no le did it find greater favour than am-ng the 
Quakers. If the one arn Society had existed in those cays it 
js not inconceivable that a pious, not to say saintly, Quaker 
might have been prosecuted at a police-court for whipping his 
boys, with a suggestion made that they should be taken out of his 
hands and removed to Canada or elsewhere. There is also an- 
other aspect in which the prosecution and punishment of a father 
for an assault upon his child must be looked at; the father is the 
bread-winner, and when he goes to prison there is no one to pro- 
vide even the scanty fare the family is accustomed to be half- 
starved upon. The result is that the mother, if there be a mother, 
and the children, are reduced to fearful sufferings for want of food, 
or go into the workhouse and are supported at the public expense. 
Then what kind of temper is the parent—a brute ex hypothesi— 
likely to be in towards the child for whom he has suffered when he 
comes out of gaol, where he has been deprived for seven or four- 
teen long and weary days of all his little indulgences, his drink, 
his tobacco, his power of annoyance and assault, and has besides 
been compelled to do work—real, hard, disagreeable work—which 
there is no scamping, and to be washed, and to be put under dis- 
cipline generally which is hateful to him? Can the child and such 
a parent live together afterwards? But if not, what is to be done 
with the child? It is acknowledged that no institutions can be 

rovided big enough to hold the number who would be qualified 
admittance. If the child can be sent to the colonies and planted 
out, well and good; but that cannot be done without the consent 
of the father, and therefore it seems to us that the state of the 
child after the punishment of the father is likely to be worse than 
before. The emigration system is admirable from a philanthropic 
point of view, and we believe a large number of children have been 
rovided for and are leading healthy, moral, and industrious 
ives in the colonies, who would have been waifs and strays— 
“ wastrels”—of the streets, but for the benevolent action of certain 
people; but we do not see how child-emigration can be carried 
out ona scale large enough to provide for the neglected street 
children of all our great cities. And if institutions cannot be 
furnished for them, it seems to follow that they must live at home ; 
and then the question arises which we have suggested—how far the 
interference with the parents with a view to punishment is politic ? 
It must also be borne in mind that _— for neglected children 
by emigration or otherwise is only one of those steps—a very 
sent one no doubt—which mankind is so fond of making towards 
Socialism. It undermines the parents’ responsibility and gives 
them the idea that other people are bound to provide for the 
children. 

But cruelty of the passive sort is much more difficult to deal 
with than that which proceeds to actual assault. If parents 
will not work, or if they drink their earnings, and neither 
feed nor clothe their children properly, what is to be done 
with them? Mr. Samuel Smith, in his speech at Liverpool, is 
reported to have said that in all the leading States of America 
there were “stringent laws to punish parents who neglected to 
provide proper food, clothing, education, and proper moral sur- 
roundings for their children.” Without having the opportunity 
of studying such laws, one cannot know what are the means 
devised for punishing parents for their neglect, and it strikes us 
that there would be some difficulty in defining the word “ proper,” 
particularly with reference to “ moral surroundings,” to say nothing 
of moral surroundings themselves. It woul be interesting to 
know how far the American Democracy has gone in the direction 
of punishing parents for offences against their children, and what 
form the punishment takes. Perhaps if this Society continues, 
we may have more accurate information on this head. 

The neglected street children of such a town as Liverpool are 
said to be mostly, but not exclusively of course, of Irish parentage. 
There are streets in Liverpool inhabited by the Irish which are 
hardly safe by daylight, and are very unsafe after dark; no night 
passes without a riot. The people, men and women, are drunken 
and turbulent, and live in the most squalid misery as far as their 
dwellings go; and it is the children of such people which this 
Society is set on foot, we imagine, to reach. Their mts drink 
the money they get, and send the children, half-fed and half- 
clothed, into the streets to pick up a living as they best can. This 
is cruelty; it is downright, gross, abominable cruelty. The amount 
of misery which no one can help seeing among the young children 
of a great city is heartrending. If this Society, or any other, 
can reach the class we have been speaking of, and can do any- 
thing to amend the sufferings of the poor little creatures, we 
heartily give them our sympathy. But conceive an Irish house- 

d in a street such as we have described. The husband is 
& dock labourer, and to drink the money he gets and have a 
fight afterwards is the recreation the looking forward to which 

mely, | girl perhaps, but corru y her surroundings 
driven to drink to cates for a nat tne the miseries of life, 
& life of chronic poverty and filth. What is the Society to do 
With parents such as these? To preach them into washing, 
clothing, and feeding their children? When the man hears that 
some decently attired person has been to his dwelling on some 


errand about his children his first impulse will be to be civil, in hope 
halfcrowns or boots for the children which he may pawn; but when 
he finds that the — is to stop his whisky, in order that he may 


we do not see how any a which has not the support of the 
law or power to remove the chi could deal with such cases 
with any good effect. 

The Irish fight amongst themselves reg | it, but they always 
combine against strangers, and a Society for the stoppage of 
whisky and for the encouragement of thrift and cleanliness, would 
excite their utmost animosity. It seems as if this dilemma were 
before the Society—either they must have power to remove the 
children from the influence of the parents, or they can do nothing 
worth doing. It appears from the speeches made at the meeting 
that the objects of the Society are by no means clearly defined. 
Mr. Samuel Smith, the recently elected member for Liverpool, said, 
if the report in the local newspapers be correct: —“ One of the advan- 
tages to be gained in supporting the Society would be to bring out 
the defects in English law, and if the Society prospered he had no 
doubt it would lead to the institution of similar Societies in all 
the large cities of the empire, and at the same time bring about a 
very wholesome and valuable amendment of British law, and thus 
Tend the way to incorporate many of those principles which lay at 
the very foundation of moral rectitude. He saight be asked what 
would be the exact aim of the Society, and he would reply that it 
could only be described at present in a very general way indeed. 
The Committee would consist of a representation of the ablest and 
best men of the community, and it would befor them to find out 
in what way they could bring the law to bear upon the cases of 
parents who grossly neglected their duties. No doubt it would be 
their duty to prosecute unfeeling parentsand guardians. This country 
had very greatly suffered from the absence of a public prosecutor, 
and he thought this was one of the reasons why they required 
such a Society to protect children. The Society would constitute 
itself a protector of children, and would no doubt provide as 
agent a man of good sense and experience, and of skill and feeling, 
who would have the right to institute prosecutions where suc 
were necessary, and to bring to bear in some cases—without pro- 
secuting, he hoped—moral influence which would aid the Society. 
If they possessed such machinery, and able men at the head of it, 
they had no doubt that the very existence of the Society would 
exercise a beneficial and restraining power; and a great deal of 
wrong-doing would be stopped at the fountain-head if it was 
known that it had the power to set the law vigorously in force. 
He did not think that the Society contemplated possessing a 
manent home for children; they had many such already, and he 
was not in favour of bringing children up in public institutions. 
It was quite possible that some place of detention might be found 
nega at first when children were removed from utterly 
degraded parents and guardians; but probably in some cases the 
conclusion might be arrived at that emigration, under wise 
auspices, was perhaps the best way of dealing with the little 
sufferers. One result he expected from the operations of the 
Society was the throwing of a light into every dark corner of this 
town, and he hailed anything that brought to light abuses of 
society.” Mr, Smith appears to think that the Society would do 
its work principally by the aid of prosecutions, but he hoped 
that in some cases he | influence would aid them. We should 
have preferred to hear that the Society relied are ond upon 
moral influence; but how that moral influence is to be brought to 
bear is a problem which is well worthy of the consideration of the 
best and wisest of the community, and we shall be much in- 
= in watching the endeavours of the Liverpool Society to 
solve it. 


THE FINANCES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 


ee finances of the City of Paris are of special interest just 
now, because the city is passing through a great commercial 
crisis, and active agitation is maintained to induce it to come to 
the assistance of the labouring classes. The great works carried 
on under Baron Haussmann gave an extraordinary stimulus to the 
building trade of Paris during the Empire, and attracted work- 

ple from all parts of the country, as well as from the neigh- 
foartnns States, more particularly Italy, Germany, and Belgium. 
The destruction caused by the two sieges twelve years con- 
tinued this stimulus. And the City Government likewise ‘ound it 
necessary to complete the works left unfinished by Baron Hauss- 
mann. Lastly, when the speculative mania that came to an end 
with the failure of the Union Générale took its rise, there was a 
great speculation in house-building. The result has been an over- 
supply of houses, and a breakdown of the building speculation. 
Meanwhile the attraction of workmen from the departments and 
from neighbouring countries has gone on, so that it is estimated 
that nearly a quarter of a million of workpeople are at present 
occupants of lodgings in Paris, an increase of over 80 per cent. 
within ten years. The crisis in the building trade has thrown 
several of these workpeople out of employment, and threatens 
to do the same with very much larger numbers. One result 
has been already witnessed in the resurgence of revolutionary 
violence. Consequently, both the State and the City Govern- 
ments are anxious to find employment for the people. Accord- 
ingly, a proposal has been made that the City should provide 
lodgings for the immense number of workpeople shown to be 
in occupation of lodgings; and, if this proposal is adopted, 
Be tg Bes will be made to the already large debt of 
the City. Moreover, the public works still in or con- 
templated will involve a considerable outlay for several years 


provide the boots, 


is impulse will be of a very different kind, and 


to come ; and on this account a new loan is becoming necessary. 
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But the existing debt of the City is exceedingly heavy, while the | of necessity for discharging the debts resting upon the City. To 


expenditure is the largest of any municipality in Europe. It is | do that the City has to look to other sources. 


larger considerably than the expenditure of London, especially | Paris, unlike the State, is permitted to borrow only for terms 
when we take into account the difference of population in the two | of years—that is to say, the Municipality has to provide a sinking 
cities. It may be interesting, then, to inquire into the present | fund on the debt as well as the annual interest, so that the whole 
state of the finances of Paris. of each loan is paid off in a definite number of years. Therefore, 

The revenue of the city in 1882 amounted in round numbers | after a certain time, the existing debt will cease to exist. The 
to 10 millions sterling, and of this amount just three-fifths, or | first expiry will be in September 1897, when a terminable 
6 millions sterling, are raised by Octroi duties. These are a kind | annuity, the capitalized value of which is now estimated at nearly 
of internal Customs duties levied upon articles of consumption | 6 millions sterling, will fall in. In 1909 another terminable 
imported into the City, Liquor—that is, wine, cider, and | annuity, whose capitalized value is about 15 millions sterling, 
alcohol—yield 2,600,000/,, and food yields very nearly 1} million | will come to an end. In 1929 an annuity of the present 
sterling ; while liquids other than spirits, such as vinegar, yield | capitalized value of 26 millions will lapse. In 1946 one of 
600,001. ; building materials yield something over three-quarters | 47 millions will drop. And in November 1949, the whole of 
of a million sterling; fuel nearly half a million sterling; and | the existing debt will be cleared off. If, then, the City could 
forage nearly a quarter of a million sterling, It will be seen | avoid raising new loans for the next eighty years, the whole of 
how greatly these duties must enhance the cost of living in | the debt now weighing upon it would be redeemed. But it is 
Paris. They are levied, as we see, not only upon food, but | morally certain, as already said, that it cannot avoid raising new 
on the raw materials of manufacture and on provender. They | loans; that, on the contrary, the future loans will be larger 
increase, therefore, the cost of building, and necessarily thus | rather than smaller than the past. We have referred already 
the rent of houses; and they increase also the price of food. | to the probable causes of the growth of the debt. It is 
The effect, in short, is somewhat the same as that of protective | true, indeed, that an active agitation is now being got up 
duties. They make the cost of living higher, and they make it | to prevent the City from engaging in works for providing the 


- more ‘difficult for Paris to compete with towns not weighted | labouring classes with cheap lodgings. It is argued that the 


_ expenses are too numerous to go through in detail, and each of 


with similar duties in the foreign markets of the world. But | attraction of workmen to Paris not only endangers the sta- 
the enormous amount raised by these duties renders it almost | bility of the institutions of the State, but that it draws work- 
impossible to dispense with them. It would be extremely difficult | people from the rural districts to the City, and therefore is really 
to discover a tax as easily levied and as productive which could be | impoverishing France. All this has its force, no doubt, and 
substituted for them. The only way in which a change could be | it is natural that it should be urged at the present time, when 


_ made would be by enforcing a great reduction of expenditure, and | there is great depression in Paris, and when the owners of pro- 
_ that is in the highest degree improbable. As we s presently | perty are extremely reluctant to see the municipal taxation in- 


see, the charge of the debt in itself is a great obstacle; while | creased. But when the ‘present depression passes away it is 
the demand for public works to which we have referred above | certain that very little will be heard of these arguments, And in 
puts reduction of expenditure out of the question. It is much | any case it is unlikely that the Municipal Government will risk 


_ more likely, indeed, that the expenditure will be increased than | seeing the workpeople meetivg in the streets, and perhaps provok- 
that it will be reduced. The other sources of revenue are very | ing disturbance. A growth of the debt therefore at least as rapid 


‘numerous, but none of them are very productive, except the | as the extinction of the present debt may be safely counted upon, 


_ additional Centimes and special taxes, which yield about a mil- | The prospect under this state of things would not be very 
_ lion sterling. The greater part of the remaining income comes eNcouraging for Parisians were it not that the Octroi duties 
. from City property, and from services rendered, such as markets, 


are becoming more and more productive every year. During the 
past ten years their productiveness has increased 50 per cent., or 
at the rate of 200,000/. a year; while the yield of the duties has 
actually doubled since 1860. Whatever theoretical arguments 
may be urged, then, against these duties, it isin the highest degree 
improbable that they will be touched. While the debt is growing 
both the Government and the municipal authorities will think it 
little short of madness to throw away a source of revenue which 
them is small in amount. It will be seen that the charge of the | is growing still more rapidly, and which already not only covers 
debt absorbs about two-thirds of the yield of the Octroi duties— the charge of the debt, but leaves a large surplus to meet other 


gas, water, and the like. The expenditure absorbed nearly 
the whole of the revenue. The charge for the municipal debt 
amounted to very close upon four millions sterling; the public 
roads cost over $00,000l,; primary and upper schools also over 
800,000/. ; public reliefa little under three-quarters of a million 
sterling ; and waterworks, &c., half a million sterling. The other 


' four millions sterling out of six—and that it amountsto very nearly expenses. The productiveness of these duties, and the terminable 


two-tifths of the whole expenditure of the City, If we put the character of the debt, furnish an argument to those who are in 
debt aside, the other charges are moderate, considering the work favour of a larger expenditure. Since the debt will begin to 
done. A large part. of the expenditure is in services rendered ;_ decrease in fourteen years, they plausibly urge, new loans may be 
the keeping of roadg in order, public buildings, schools, Taised to take the place of those which so soon will lapse; and in 
waterworks, markets, and the like. There is also the charge the meantime the growth of the Octroi duties will cover the addi- 
for public worship, and a variety of other items which do not tional charge. 

enter into the London budget at all. If we were to compare the 
budget of Paris with the hudget of London, it would be necessary 
indeed to exclude such charges as those for waterworks, which THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—IL. 
are here private property, and in Paris municipal. So, again, the , 
markets and other items would have to be excluded outside the 1% criticising pictures it is well to take one class of picture at a 
City of London. When this is done, the administration of Paris time, and, to begin with, we shall take the portraits. They 
is not found to be so very much more expensive than that of | deserve the place of honour, for they include the most memorable 
London as at first sight appears. It isin the debt that the cost | pictures of the year, whether in the Academy or the Grosvenor. 
of government in Paris is so excessive, and while the charge for Bat before discussing them in detail it seems appropriate to try 
debt remains what it is, it is not probable that the Octroi duties | whether we cannot find some quality which they have in eommon 
ean be dispensed with. A remarkable feature in the expenditure | —some tendency which is shown by every example of the art 
side of the Paris budget is the smallness of the outlay on the | of portraiture in England at present. We think it would be easy 
relief of the poor, that outlay being lees than the school outlay. | enough to find this common quality. English portraits of to-da 
As is well known, there is no Poor-law proper in France, though | are wonderfully simple. We are all familiar with Thackeray's 
the duty of relieving the poor is recognized by the law. And this | satirical description of the portrait of a quite obscure general, me 


" state of the law helps to account for the magnitude of the public | is painted with a battle in the background, and pointing to a 


works expenditure in Paris. Another feature of the budget is | chart on which is written “Tobago” and “‘ Walcheren.” We are 
the large outlay on technical and upper schools, Since the war | all very much afraid of being at all like that general, the lamented 
the French have been earnest in their efforts to make up for | husband of Lady Susan Scraper. At one time a man took it for 


~ lost time in educating the people; and in the movement Paris | granted that he should be painted with the tools of his trade about 


has led the way. It has established colleges and intermediate | him, whatever they were, from the crown and sceptre down, of, a8 


_ sehools, as well as primary schools, It should be added that | our Radical friends would say, up, to the scissors. We have 
as a set-off against the debt the City owns property which is | changed all that, and now our backgrounds are neutral tints, put 


valued at about 42} millions sterling. The greater part of this | there to throw up the head, In several of the portraits of this 
property, however, is not saleable. ‘The Hotel de Ville and the | year nothing stands out at all but the head and the hands; the 
twenty Mairies, for exumple, are valued at about 2} millions ster- | tigure, in its commonplace blackness, being lost in the back- 


’ ling, but they certainly would not fetch such a price in the market. ground. Now and then a provincial mayor bas himself painted 


Of course they are necessary for the administration of the municipal | im furred gown and chain, but the artist is ashamed of him 
affairs, and may, therefore, be quite worth the money at which | and the Academy skies him. If » general is painted in uniform, 
they are valued, but as a marketable asset the valuation iscer- | he prefers that it should be in kharkee or in the roughest 
tainly too high. So, again, it is improbable that, if the Church of campaigning tunics, whereas the men of the sixteenth of 


" ‘were to be disestablished in France, the sale of the places of seventeenth centuries stood for their portraits in magnificent 


worsbip in Paris would realize the amount at which they are suits of armour, such as they would never have dreamt 0 
_ valued. Thus 64 churches ere valued at nearly 73 millions sterling; 9 carrying into the rough work of battle. Sir Joshua Reynolds put 
Protestant Temples at 332,000/.; and 2 synagogues at 164,000/, | the keys of Gibraltar into the hand of Lord Heathfield ; and now 
_ The schools of all kinds, again, are valued at 4} millions sterling. Mr. Holl, painting Lord Wolseley, puts his hands into loos 
The property possessed by the City of Paris,then, can hardly be re- | gloves, and arranges the scheme of colour so as to make the 
garded as zable assets. It is highly valuable, of course, for stand out til] it seems almost independent of the body. He 
_ the purposes to which it is applied, but it is not available in case paints the Duke of Vambridge in full dress, biton in hand; butit 
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dark 
‘eel toolbar portrait-painter devotes himself entirely to the figure 
of his sitter, and in that to the head and the hands. Does | 
rtraiture gain by this economy or not? Looking at Mr. 
Fritlais’s portrait of his colleague Mr. Hook, or at Mr. Herkomer’s 
Herr Joachim, it seems impossible to answer in the negative, and 
et is it not a little cowardly to paint your head standing against 
a dark neutral tint? Almost — looks well that way. 
in, when our painters have made everything as easy for them- 
pm as possible, do they make a better portrait than Reynolds 
or than Lawrence, who loved the light? Oould Mr. Herkomer 
have painted Hans Richter as well in front of an open window 
as Raffaelle painted the Cardinal da Bibbiena? No doubt our 
artists have good artistic precedent for their method, but it is 
not the greatest. It was not so that Frank Hals painted his 
portraits, nor yet Velasquez. j 
In examining the portraits in detail we have no intention 
of describing all that are hung either in the Academy or the 
Grosvenor. The rank and file of these portraits of a lady or 
of a gentleman are more or less precious to the owners, and 
the painter may reflect with pleasure on his work, but the 
eral public has no particular concern with them. In Gallery 
o. I the first portrait which deserves especial notice is Mr. 
Wirgman’s grave-looking picture of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
A.R.A. (14). The sculptor is painted looking to the right. 
As far as the position of the canvas, which is hung high in 
a corner, allows us to judge, the workmanship is firm. Mr. 
Wirgman’s portrait suffers doubly from the place in which the 
Hanging Committee have put it, for it is not only nearly skied 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Millais’s “J. C. 
Hook” (29). By general consent this is the finest work of 
the painter now on view, and we have seen it called the 
greatest portrait of the year. We are disposed to consider it, 
at any rate, the most interesting, Mr. Hook stands looking out of 
the canvas, with his palette on the left hand. The figure is 
painted in rather more than half-length. The head is nobly 
Feron all the strongly-marked lines of a naturally handsome 
e being firmly indicated. A singularly fine and sober scheme of 
colour is made by the rough, yellowish- brown coat and the pig- 
ments spread on the palette. My. Millais has been almos* 
ually successful in making a fine picture of his portrait of the 
arquess of Salisbury (270). The commonplace black coat of 
the statesman is less capable of artistic treatment than the uncon- 
ventional dress of the artist; but the head is not less fine. The 
Conservative leader stands as he may while making a point in the 
House of Lords, with his hands behind his back, his head a little 
bent forward, looking up to see whether his arrow has gone home. 
The eyes are luminous, and seem overflowing with humour and 


passage, with a sober oak screen behind. In short, 


intelligence. Of Thomas H. Ismay, Esq. (709), Mr. Millais has onl 
contrived to make a staring wooden image, covered on the face wit 
bright pigments too obviously laid on with a palette knife. We 
do not know whether Mr. Pettie’s “Queen’s Scholar, West- 
minster” (52) is to be considered as a portrait or a subject- 
ers In either case the “ Queen’s Scholar” is worthy to stand | 
or the typical sixth-form boy. If Mr. Armitage’s “ Real 
Centenarian” (60) is indeed “aged 101 years and 3 months,” we 
can sincerely envy her remarkable vigour. Mr. G. Grenville | 
Manton’s portrait of the “Senior Past Master and Father of the 
Court of the Worshipful Company of Butchers” (87) may be | 
looked upon as a well-painted picture. In the second gallery the | 
wT is drawn at once to Mr. Prinsep’s very red presentiment of 
. Kendal in Mr. Tennyson’s Falcon (143). Something was 
needed here to counterbalance the crimson dress, and there is 
nothing ; consequently Mrs, Kendal sinks into insignificance under 
the glare of the satin. A little to the left of this hangs Mr. 
Ouless’s very fine picture of Howard J. Kennard, Esq. (137), 
remarkable for the painting of the beard and of the eyes. 
Mr. Ouless sends in all six portraits, all good, and two of 
them especially interesting. They are (280) a portrait of the 
late Bishop of Llandaff, and (476) the Bishop of Norwich. The 
former is a particularly delicate piece of work, the full-faced por- 
trait of a very aged, but still vigorous man, who looks the ideal 
type of ascholar and a gentleman. The Church has almost equally 
good reason to approve of Mr. Archer's “ Dr. Ellicott, own of 
Gloucester and Bristol” (199). By a natural process we rom 
the portraits of Mr. Ouless to those of Mr. Holl, beginning 
with General Lord Wolseley, G.C.B. (240). The ever-victorious 
General stands bareheaded in a loose crimson tunic, with a great- 
coat thrown over the right shoulder, and against a dark-brown 
background. It is almost needless to say that the drawing of the 
sem the drapery is excellent, the colouring natural and firm. 
et, like the seven other portraits by the same painter, it does not 
satisfy us. It is as if life were wanting in them all. All Mr. Holl’s 
sitters are painted as if they had a lack of lustre in the eye. No light 
falls on their pupils in his studio, and the white becomes assimilated 
to flesh colour. As far as drawing and colour go, no work in the 
Academy is better than his; and yet there is something in Mr. 
Millais’s “J. ©. Hook,” Mr. Ouless’s “Bishop of Llandaff,” Mr. 
Herkomer’s “ Hans Richter” which is conspicuously absent from 
all his eight canvases. We have already sufficiently discussed the 
of the Duke of Cambridge (250). M. Carolus Duran, who 
infinite chic, sends a portrait of the Countess of Dalhousie (308). 
© other portraits in the same Gallery are remarkable in different 
ways. Mr. A. Dampier May’s “Mrs. Henry Hall, in Fancy Dress, 
as “White China’” (333), is exceedingly quaint. Mr. John 


8 “Professor Huxley” (334) is a strong and iupres- 


sive portrait. The Professor stands in the attitude of a man 
who is addressing a class; one elbow rests on a pile of books, 
and a skull is in his hand. The face is charged with fine - 
thought. In Gallery No. IV. — Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of — 
Hans Richter (369), standing looking straight out of the 
canvas. It is remarkable for the quiet, intent look, and the won- 
derful painting of the yellow beard. No. 375 is a curious portrait 
of Mrs. Arthur Street, by Mr. Wells. The artist has posed his 
model, standing with clasped hands and upturned eyes, as if she 
were praying. The only other portrait in the Academy which we 
can mention is Mr. Herkomer’s good-natured looking Sir Richard 
Cross (523). We called attention last week to Mr. Long’s por- 
traits of Samuel Cusins (470) and the Baroness Burdett Coutts (667). 
The former has a wonderful piece of workmanship in the painting 
of the steel plate, and the light shining through the shade in the 
engraver’s hand. 

The works of the same artists meet us in the Grosvenor, 
Mr. Holl sends four canvases all marked by the same merit 
and the same want as the eight in the Academy. We 
think, however, that (180) Ernest Hart, Esq., is distinctly 
superior to the other eleven. Mr. Millais is somewhat in- 
differently represented by (69) the Duchess of Westminster. If 
Sir Coutts Lindsay's “ Japanese Girl ” (55) isnot a portrait, he has 
been successful in giving individuality to the head, but the drawing 
of the figure is curiously unnatural. Perhaps none of Mr. Her- 
komer's portraits in the Grosvenor are absolutely better than the 
Hans Richter in the Academy, but three of them are distinctly 
more interesting. The Viscount Eversley (32) and the Portrait 
of a Lady (37) are singularly beautiful paintings of aged heads 
and hands. In both these canvases, however, he has carried the 
practice of sinking the figures into the background, leaving only 
the head and hands standing out, somewhat too far, and parti- 
cularly in the portrait of Viscount Eversley. Herr Joachim (65) 
is an almost heroic-looking picture of the musician standing, 
as we have all seen him, with his violin under hia arm wait- 
ing to Mrs. Louisa Jopling sends among others a por- 
trait of Miss Ellen Terry as Portia (39), which is certainly pretty 
enough, though a little too pink both in face and_ robes. 
Moreover, does not the learned clerk wear black in the trial 
scene? Of Mr. W. B. Richmond's nine works, eight paintings and 
a bust, all portraits, two deserve particular mention—the head 
of G, H. Lewis, Esq. (174), and (187) the portrait of Mrs. 
Mirless. Mr. Richmond has not had to draw the figure in either 
of these, and so has escaped his usual stumbling-block. | The 
painting of the furs(187) is particularly good. Admirers of 
masterly technical workmanship should carefully examine 134, Mr. 
Alma ‘adema’s portrait of the Duchess of Oleveland. He has 
never surpassed the painting of the embroidery on the satin dress. 
The face, too, is one to see and think about. Before leaving the 

rtraits, we revert for a moment to Mrs. Collier's “ Artist at 

York” (143). It shows an advance in her painting, but some 
of the details, particularly the hands, are still amateurish. We 
also venture to call her attention to the crude blues and reds 
in the lower part of the cabinet in the background. They may 
have been in the cabinet, but that was no excuse for putting them 
in the picture. Concerning Mr. John Collier's “ Three Sisters” (164), 
we may point out that these three pleasing portraits, as we sup- 

se we are entitled to call them, would a great deal if the 
lockgtownde were a few shades darker. ‘This is particularly the 
case with the middle head, which at present is too pronounced. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, 


— opening of the season of the Royal Italian Opera has 
taken place at about the usual time for the beginning of 
Italian opera in London. The directors chose Verdi's Aida. for 
their first night, and also brought a new tenor forward. The 
result was a crowded house, reviving the almost forgotten spectacle 
of “the Opera” on a subscription night. How far this revival of 
fashionable attendance may do good or harm to the cause of art is 
too complicated a question to discuss. It can only be fairly judged 
by results. The modern outery against Italian —~S which 
is meant opera in Italian—appears to us to be foolish and short~— 
sighted. Those who clamour for opera in English have many 
sound arguments to support their views. If opera is to be what 
it ought to be—the exposition of music allied to the dramatic 
art—the audience, as a whole, ought to be able to understand 
the words of the work. But, if these words be not given 
in English, we fail to see why their delivery in Italian should be 
more wicked and subversive of the best principles of art than their 
delivery in German, although many of those who so virulently 
attack Italian opera seem quite content with even Italian works 
so long as the words used are in the German language. We have 
yet to learn that the general public, as represented by an o' 
audience, are better acquainted with German than with Italian. 
If the words be not delivered in English, why Italian should not 
be used we fail to see; it isa language full — open vowel ' 
sounds well adapted to singing, dnd how it can considered an 
argument against its employment that more French, German, 
English, oat American artists are at present on the lyric stage 
than Italian artists, or that more works by Germans and French- 
men than works by Italians are in the modern opera repertory we 
camot conceive. However, in spite of all adverse opinions, 
Italian opera stili lives, and our task is to notice the beginning | 
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of the season in the only opera-house to be open this year. 
The first night’s performance was in many ways interest- 
ing. We are always tempted to rediscuss the merits and de- 
merits of Verdi's Aida, For the student of musical style there 
will always be an interest in watching the way in which the 
leading principles of dramatic musical writing as formulated of 
late days have affected a great writer. Indeed the study is so 
full of attraction that it is difficult to avoid dwelling on it 
too long. However, for the present purpose we have neither 
to go into ecstasies over the temple scene nor to be spite- 
ful over “Celeste Aida,” but to consider how Verdi's great 
work was performed on a given occasion. At starting we may 
say that we have seldom heard at Covent Garden so good a 
chorus as the directors have got together this year. The 
band is excellent in quality and balance of tone, and appears to 
be well under the conductor's control; unfortunately, there is 
one glaring fault which only careful, thoroughly conducted rehearsal 
can overcome—a certain indecision of attack, which goes far to 
spoil the effects of the otherwise excellent band. Signor Marconi, 
who sang Radames, is an Italian tenor, with the faults and the 
merits of his school. He is a dramatic singer, and is perhaps more 
of an actor than would be implied by saying, in conventional phrase, 
that “he showed himself to be well accustomed to the stage.” 
From having once heard Signor Marconi we may say that Signor 
Marconi has learned how to sing, has a voice approximating to 
the true tenor quality, and has some dramatic feeling. The 
success of the evening was made by Mme. Fursch Madi as Aida. 
Generally we wonder after hearing this opera why it was called 
Aida at all; Amneris and Amonasro appear to be so much the 
more prominent characters. Mme. Fursch Madi, however, not 
only sang well throughout the performance, but also showed such 
a true dramatic grasp of her character as to bring Aida well into 
the sphere of interest. Signor Cotogni, as Amonasro, we are 
sorry to say, showed great falling off; and his attempts to cover 
his weakness by exaggeration only availed to accentuate it. Mlle. 
Stahl appeared as Amneris, and of her performance it is difficult 
to speak with justice. She had a good artistic conception of the 
character, which was carried out with much dramatic skill; and, 
if a good voice and vocalization, with great power of expressi 
emotion, make a singer, she certainly sang well ; but, whatever g 
qualities a singer may have, we cannot but feel that singing out 
of tune is a fault which overrides all merits, and this fault unfortu- 
nately Mile, Stahl committed not occasionally, but all through the 
evening. 

On She whole the performance was successful, and promised 
well for the future of the season; but we doubt whether 
modern audiences will accept opera performances, however good 
musically, unless they show some traces of the work of a com- 
petent stage-manager. Except the ballets in the temple scene, all 
the rest of the stage manager's work not only was inartistic, but so 
careless and inefficient as to give rise to that fatal feeling of in- 
security which does more to put an audience out of temper than 
any other feeling which can be excited amongst them. 

Another very interesting performance was that of Meyerbeer's 
Africaine, for the first appearance this season of Mme. Lucca as 
Selika, and the first appearance in England of M. Devoyod as 
Nelusko. When we find that it is eighteen years since this opera 
was first produced in England, with Mme. Lucca in the principal 
part, we confess to an absolute disbelief in human testimony, It is 
true that Mme. Lucca sings better than she then did, and is, if it 
be possible, a better actress; but her voice is still that of a girl 
of twenty, and her great charm of apparent spontaneity remains. 
In former days surely this must have been sheer spontaneity, though 
controlled and disciplined, but now it must be repetition by pure 
art of inspiration worthy to be preserved. Perhaps now in some 
of the stronger and more marked situations it may be possible to 
trace to some extent the means by which the artist produces her 
effects; but, on the whole, her art is so perfect that the critic 
utterly fails to analyse the method. How it is that during the 
first two acts Madame Lucca keeps the audience always informed 
of the fact that Selika is a slave but has been a queen, and in the 
last acts shows them, in the midst of storm and passion, wildest 
love and most violent sense of injury, that she is a queen, we 
cannot say. However it may be done, it is done, and the music is 
sung as it ought to be sung. Practice, guided by an artistic 
instinct, has almost entirely removed those slight imperfections 
of vocalization which in former years gave adverse critics some 

ints of attack. It is curious to watch in Mme. Lucca’s per- 

ormance two qualities which are certainly not too often found either 
on the dramatic or the lyric stage. The first of these is the power of 
impersonation. After hearing her Marguerite last year, and her 
Selika this year, we may be allowed to assume that the Mme. Lucca 
of to-day is practically the Mme. Lucca of years ago. Let any one 
contrast the gentle spell-bound Marguerite; the haughty queen, 
full of —- passion, devoured by love, distracted by jealousy ; 
the playful boy Cherubino; and then let him guess at the indi- 
viduality of Mme. Lucca—he will fail. The next point is the true 
use of “reserve of force.” This phrase is too often applied as praise 
to an artist who does not take the trouble to do anythipg until 
some very strong situation occurs. This is not what Mme. 
Lucca does; —S however insignificant, is passed over; 
but she does not for the sake of getting a round of a 

plause put more into any situation than it calls for. The 


small detail is not neglected, but something stronger is kept 


in reserve for the more powerful situation, and thus a true 
strong effect is produced upon her audience. Signor Mierzwinski, 


who was in bad voice, sang Vasco di Gama; he boldly 
struggled against partial hoarseness and the general difficulties of 
the part until, in the fourth act, the fire and spirit of Mme, 
Lucca inspired him, and he showed himself worthy to sing with 
her in the duet ‘‘O trasporto.” M. Devoyod, after overcoming his 
first nervousness, proved himself to be an operatic artist of a very 
high class, It is not strange that, as he is a Frenchman trained in the 
French school of singing, his voice is unsteady, but otherwise he is a 
good vocalist. He is gifted with a fine voice, has some grace of 
movement, and is full of dramatic feeling, with some command of 
histrionic methods. On the whole, the opera was well sung and 
well acted. The uncertainty of attack noticeable on the first 
night was not so strongly marked, but still existed, and spoiled 
the eflect of many of the orchestral passages, and this was in 
spite of the sharp beat and general good conducting of Signor 
Bevignani. One can hardly find words to describe the hopeless 
want of any attempt at stage management. Had the principal 
singers been less excellent artists, the most good-natured audience 
in the world must have laughed at the ridiculous burlesque put 
before them. The confusion, the hopeless entanglement of the 
chorus, the near approach to a breakdown in the ballets, in spite 
of very good dancing, were something such as has seldom been 
seen in a London opera-house. As there are still some two or 
three people left who understand operatic stage management, as 
we see by performances given by other companies, surely it would 
be worth while for the directors of the Royal Italian Opera to 
engage one of them, and to insist on having proper rehearsals. 


THE THEATRES. 


who did Victorien Sardou the injustice of sup- 
_ posing that his latest play needed to depend wholly on a 
ey eee ae ana for its success must have had occasion to recant 
is hasty judgment on seeing Fedora at the Haymarket. We had 
heard much of Sarah Bernhardt in connexion with the piece; it 
had been confidently said to have been written for her, and to be 
kept alive by her, and it was perhaps natural to expect something 
like a failure when it was produced in London without the help 
of the enchantress. Nothing of the sort has happened. Fedora 
has been played without Sarah Bernhardt (in person being under- 
stood, for she certainly was there by proxy), and has been a 
success. The reason is not far to seek, ‘The play isa very sufli- 
cient piece of workmanship. The dramatis persone are varied; 
they have their exits and their entrances at the right time; the 
passions are vehement and consistent on the surface. We do not 
propose to make a detailed examination of the play, which wa 
noticed at length on its first appearance in Paris ; but the occasion 
is propitious for pointing out some of its merits and the lessons in 
construction to be learnt from it. We would particularly dwell 
on the admirable first act. How skilfully every character is intro- 
duced, directly or by name, and how smoothly the plot is set in 
action! When the curtain falls we know the forces which are 
about to begin their conflict, and we foresee the course of the 
struggle without being able to guess at the details. We have 
learnt the real nature of the dead Vladimir, and the bitter cha- 
racter of his father, who influences the action throughout, though 
he never appears on the stage. The Princess Fedora has revealed 
her passion for revenge, has selected her victim, and prepared her 
means. In the second act we are shown the complication of the plot. 
Subordinate characters to diversify the action and ph it 
on, and the climax is reached at the end of the third without a 
break. In the fourth act the sins of the Princess find her out, and 
she falls into the pit she digged for another. It has been said that 
this fourth act is an unnecessary and inartistic addition, and that 
the play might well end at the third ; but, unlessit is to be estab- 
lished as a rule, allowing of no exception, that all plays must have 
a happy ending, we fail to see on what ground this judgment is 
based. happens beer act which is not the natural 
consequence of something already done. If the play had en 
the third act a number of loose would left 
up, and it would have been impossible to feel that the action was 
finished. But M. Sardou wrote that act, we are told, wholly and 
solely to give Mme. Bernhardt a chance to die once more by 
poison. Very possibly; he had a particular artist to work for, 
and he took her faculties and wishes into account. M. Sardou 
has taken care that his workmanship has an artistic life of its 
own quite independent of the actress who plays his heroine, and 
the er is that Fedora retains the attention of the audience 
to the last. Before leaving the subject of the play we have 
one thing more to say. It is that we consider it highly honour- 
able to Mme. Bernhardt that she should have approved of such 
a play: Pieces written for a particular actor or actress are gene- 
rally very “one-horse affairs.” This is a marked exception, and 
some of the greatest successes in the acting at the Haymarket 
have been made in minor parts. Mme. Bernhardt has not yielded 
to the vanity which has spoiled many artists and insisted on 
having the stage to herself. 

As regards the way in which the piece was put on the stage at 
the Haymarket we have, with one exception, little to say that is not 
laudatory. The furniture of the rooms at St. Petersburg or Paris 
in which the action passes is rich and in excellent taste. Two 
little slips may be noticed in the first act, When the pistol of 
Count Vladimiris held up by the police officer Gretch, it is seen to 

be a great silvered revolver, very much of the shape and size of the 
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weapons used on aman-of-war. No man would think of carrying 
such a thing, except in a holster. Now, as the Count was going 
uietly to an assignation, he would have probably slipped a 
Desinge into a hip pocket. Again, in Count Vladimir's rooms 
we noticed an image of a saint—a graven image—than which 
nothing could be more shocking to an Orthodox Greek Christian. 
The most dissipated of Russians would probably have piety 
enough left to keep a figure of his patron saint in his rooms ; but 
then it would be a picture, not a statue, If the first of these 
criticisms seems a little frivolous, and the second a little pedantic, 
we can only say that it is because the fittings are so generally 
that no more serious fault can be found. 


‘As we have already said, there is one very weak point in the 


acting, and with that it is ypervens as well to begin. To the 
honour of the play, be it said, it is the chief character which is 
the most poorly played. It has been said, apparently by admirers 
of Mrs. Bernard-Beere and honoris causd too, that she has carefully 
modelled herself on Mme. Bernhardt; not, be it observed, that she 
has watched that really great actress, drawn inspiration from her, 
and then proceeded to pos aan the character of Fedora for her- 
self. That would be not only legitimate in Mrs. Bernard-Beere, but 
honourable to her as an artist. What she has done has been to ape 
every gesture and every movement of the French actress. There 
are, it seems, persons to whom this appears quite legitimate, and 
even praiseworthy. In our opinion it disposes at once of Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s right to be criticized for acting the part at all. 
She must be considered as imitating Sarah Bernhardt, not as play- 
ing acharacter. Looking at it from that point of view, we cheerfully 
acknowledge that our countrywoman did at moments contrive to 
impress us with the conviction that the French actress must be 
very fine at this or that point. On her first entry on the stage, 
and again at the beginning of the third act, Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
did for a moment look like Mme. Bernhardt. To the credit of 
that triumph she is entitled. It is to our mind a very trumpery 
one—the thing was ten times better done at the Gaiety the 
summer before lastin a small piece given by the Palais Royal com- 
pany; but it is what Mrs. Bernard-Beere has aimed at, and, we 
presume, she is contented with it. We have become resigned to 
continual adaptations of French plays, but it will be time to think 
of rebelling if we are to have adaptations of French acting too. 
Mrs. Bancroft has made the minor part of the Countess Olga 
Soukareff one of the attractions of the play. The Countess is a 
light, foolish, flighty, good-hearted little woman, divided between 
a love of music and a passion for becoming engaged, and then 
breaking off the engagement. Every one will see at once what 
Mrs. Bancroft can make ofsuch a character. She has to represent 
a Polly Eccles of the drawing-room, and she does it as the creator 
of Polly Eccles might be expected to do. 

Concerning the actors, it is with very sincere pleasure that we 
can speak well of them all. We do not think that we shall retain 
a lasting impression of Mr. Smedley’s M. Rouvel, or of Mr. H. 
Fitzpatrick’s M. Vernet. Mr. Carne’s Pierre Boroff will not haunt 
our dreams, All three, however, dressed well, and seemed in 
place. Mr. Gerrard played the servant Désiré with intelligence 
and quietly, though he seemed unable to get rid of a nervous 
smile, which suggested the look of a child just about to cry. Mr. 
Everill gave the fat self-satisfaction, the vulgar cunning, and 
comic terrors of Tchileff, the jeweller, capitally well, and with- 
out exaggeration, In the very small part of Kirill, the coach- 
man of Count Vladimir, Mr. Dawson was very pathetic. He 
conveyed a very distinct impression of the old man’s sorrow for 
his master, and withal nervous terror that he may be accused of 
participation in the crime. 

Among the actors of more important parts, the first pa in ever 
way isdue to Mr. Charles Coghlan for his acting of Loris Ipanoff. 
He has the most sympathetic réle, and fills it admirably. There 
is a quiet and even terrible intensity in his acting all through, till 
the last scene, when his rage breaks out into uncontrollable fury. 
Our appreciation of his acting at this moment was eomewhat spoilt 
by the absurd spectacle of Mrs. Bernard-Beere being tossed to and 
fro like a baby in a pantomime between Loris Ipanoff, Pierre Boroff, 
and the sofa, and trying all the while to look like Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, In the second act, however, Mr. Coghlan deserved 
every praise for the quiet and masterful way in which he told the 
Princess Fedora that she should, nay, that she did, love him. It 
was not by any means tender or lover-like, but then she was not 
the woman to want a tender lover. Mr. Bancroft played Jean de 
Siriex like a gentleman, and with humour. His quiet in the first 
act was most excellent. Having nothing to do and next to no- 
thing to say, he did it, and yet contrived to seem part of the 
action without fidget. We end—cor la bocca dolce—with praise 
of Mr. ©. Brooktield’s “Gretch,” the detective. As usual, Mr. 
Brookfield’s make-up was a marve!. It was scarcely credible even 
to the experienced playgoer that the same Mr. Brookfield who had 
been playing William Dennistoun in the farce just before was 
playing Gretch in the drama. The gait and the tone of the face 
were utterly changed, the impersonation was no mere matter 
of wig and moustache. There was no attempt to revive the, 
We hope, quite defunct stage detective. Mr. Brookfield’s Gretch 
is a quiet, rather soldierly, resolute man, who goes straight- 

ly abcut his business. In the first act, when he an- 

Swers the reproaches of the Princess, there was a ring of 
= feeling in his voice. For one moment Mr. Brook- 
eld’s acting was too pronounced. He rushed on the stage, after 
his unsuccessful attempt to arrest Ipanoff, with a whirl and 


almost a shout, This may have been done to accentuate the | Sampson Low & Co. 1883, 


instant hush on the stage as the death of the Count is announced. 
If so, it isa mistake, for Gretch only appears brutal. The effect 
would be equally good if Mr. Brookfield were softer in his manner, 
and a jarring note would be removed from his acting. 

The first thing to be noted touching the revival of The Danischeffs 
at the Court is the reappearance of most of our old familiar mis- 
translations from the French, The “ slumbering physician” is 
still there as of old, and others with him. In the acting there 
have been more changes; not all for the better. Mr. Clayton 
still plays his old character of Osip with pathetic force; though, 
on the night on which we had the pleasure of seeing him, he 
appeared at times a little below his best mark. Nevertheless his 
appeal to his master and the call to his wife at the end of the third 
act could scarcely have been better, Mr. Conway played badly 
all through ; there were tricks, and grimaces, and gestures in his 
acting which we associate with the Surrey side. Mr. Arthur 
Cecil pained his admirers, among whom we count ourselves, 
by more than rivalling Mr. Conway. We cannot reconstruct the 
process of reasoning by which an actor of Mr. Cecil’s ability and 
experience persuaded himself to play Roger de Taldé in utter 
oblivion of the fact that the Attaché was a gentleman. He 
endowed him with a wig which suggested a clown, with manners 
which were in perfect keeping therewith, and in the last act with 
a tie such as only a shopboy out for a holiday would dream of 
wearing. Mr. Mackintosh gave an intelligent rendering of a 
character marked by extreme senility, a kind of character which is 
becoming rather too common on our stage. Miss Louise Moodie’s 
Countess Danischeff is a strong piece of acting, but not so delicate 
as it might be. She has a distinct conception of the hard, proud, 
but not naturally bad, woman whom she has to act; but, re- 
membering what the Countess Danischeff is, we should like to 
have seen more of that high breeding which Mrs. Stirling would 
have shown in her moments of bitterest insolence. Miss Marion 
Terry has to act a Rosa Matilda, and she does it. Miss Addison 
looks pretty and impudent as Princess Lydia, but her part wants 
more than that. It would be grossly unjust to end our notice of 
this revival without a word of praise for Mr. Kemb!e’s acting in the 
part of Kakaroff. It was a finished picture of demure rascality, 


REVIEWS. 


ACROSS CHRYSE.* 


OOKS of travel in China have been far from rare in recent 
years. Indeed, ever since the death of Augustus Margary in 

1875 opened up the way, there has been a constant succession of 
European travellers across the Middle Kingdom. The late Mr. 
Cooper had preceded the lamented young Chinese civilian in 1868, 
and suffered a long imprisonment for his temerity. But since then 
there have been the Grosvenor and Baber mission of 1876, the 
journeys of Captain Gill and the Rev. Mr. McCarthy a couple of 
years later. The Rey. Messrs. Cameron, Stevenson, and Soltau, 
Count Ozechenyi, and others have also made this new grand tour ; 
and, indeed, hardly a year passes which does not see the Fanqui-lo 
passing through the country, note-book or tracts in hand, filling 
the native mind with the terror of Fung-shui, the malign in- 
fluence of “wind and water.” The literati compare the tracts 
with the close-reasoned treatises of the old national philosophers, 
and come to the conclusion that the barbarian jossmen have 
much to learn except in presumption, and the scientific ob- 
servers are looked upon ‘as laymen who have not yet risen to 
the dignity of proselytisers, and, like the Burmese and other 
barbarians, write in a foolish fashion, not perpendicularly as 
educated men should. The vulgar rabble are terrified by the 
note-books and the barometers and other scientific instruments, 
which they are convinced must carry away the Po—the good luelr 
of the country—and they are therefore less civil than might be 
desired. Nevertheless the dangers are nothing like what they 
used to be ten years ago, We are now familiar with the well- 
trodden ground of the north, where the traveller sails up the 
Yang-tsii river to its highest navigable point, and then proceeds by 
way of B’atang to Taliand Bhamé. The name Chrysé at once suggests 
Captain Gill's “ River of Golden Sand,” the Kinsha, as the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tsii are called. Mr. Colquhoun, however, 
takes us into an entirely new country, where in some places the 
inhabitants, not having seen Europeans before, were ill-mannered 
enough to offer a reward for his head. The South China provinces, 
though very picturesque, as Mr. Colquhoun’s photographs show, have 
nothing in the way of startling surprises to com with the mar- 
vellous natural phenomena of the north, where one bank of the river 
is 7,000 feet high, and the other 1,800; where the traveller passes 
along the brink of a chasm so constituted that, if an unsteady 
head or an unwary step precipitated him down it, he would have 
to fall through a clear astronomical mile of space before he reached 
earth again; where the rivers vanish and reap in most be- 
wildering hide-and-seek fashion, bifurcating and, bs Rise 4 of the 
caverns which abound in the limestone formation, changing from 
one basin to another so that the same stream occasionally dis- 
charges itself into two distinct rivers, a perte du fleuve such as 
occurs on the Rhéne, but is in China exhibited on a much larger 
* Across Chrysé: the Narrative of a Ji o ration through the 
South China Borderlands. By Are vols. 
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and more elaborate scale, Mr, Colquhoun has little of this kind 
to tell us; but his discoveries are likely to be of a much more 
valuable character. The name Chrysé is perhaps debatable as a 
name for the country which our author actually went across, 
The old geographer Ptolemy, we have hitherto been told, intended 
by Chrysé to designate Pegu and the neighbouring Shan states. 
Mr. Colquhoun, with history to back him, shifts it very much east- 
ward, but as his intention is to open up communications between 
the Golden Chersonese and Yunnan, there cannot be 1 great 
objection to his title. Moreover, if we are to trust Kiepert, 
Ptolemy’s chart stretches itself out so much that the Aurea 
Chersonesus figures a good many miles on the eastern side 
of Borneo. Our author finished up his journey by the old 
Tali and Bhamé route, but this was through no desire of his 
own; and by far the greater part of these two volumes treats of 
south-west and central Yuunan and of Kwangsi. In a very con- 
siderable portion of these provinces Mr. Colquhoun has had no 
European traveller before him. Our great authority hitherto on 
the most westerly of the eighteen provinces of China has been the 
narrative, by Lieutenant Trancis Garnier, of the Commission of 
Exploration of the Mékong. ‘This expedition started from Saigon 
and passed northward through Yunnan-sen to the Yang-tsii river. 
This route took them through exactly those parts of the province 
which are most barren and least interesting. Mr. Colquhoun 
crossed the French track at right angles near the southern border 
of Yunnan, and afterwards, when turned back at Ssu-mao, passed 
through the centre of the country, parallel to the French route, 
right up to the Mabomedan north. Garnier’s magnificent volumes, 
published at the expense of the French Government, can never lose 
their value; but for a comprehensive view of Yunnan we must for 
the future turn to Mr. Colquhoun. He points out taat the moun- 
tain ranges of the province have all a trend north and south, so 
that the French expedition was altogether prevented by the con- 
figuration of the country from arriving at a trustworthy estimate 
of the capabilities of Yunnan. The wealth of the province has, 
however, always been a tradition since the days of the great Vene- 
tian Ser Marco, and the value of Mr. Colquhoun’s journey appears 
in the discovery that it is in the southeru and western plateaux 
and valleys that these riches are especially to be found. A glance 
at the map will show that this must be most welcome news to our 
manufacturers, whose condition is becoming more and more 
unpleasant as one State after another in Europe bangs the 
door of its customs-house in our faces. But, though the most 
fertile part of Yunnan is thus shown to be that nearest to 
British Burma, it is by no means yet proved that we can 
get at it. It was certainly most unfortunate that the first pre- 
fect our author should have found churlish was the Tao-Tai of 
Ssu-Mao. At that town he was practically on the border of China, 
and a few hours’ march would have taken him into Shan territory 
and to the very ground he was most anxious to explore. But he 
was turned back, and it still remains a problem whether a railway 
to Kiang Hung, or even to Zimmé, is practicable. For the deci- 
sion of this question we shall have to await the result of Mr. 
Colquhoun’s new chapter of exploration to be undertaken in the 
end of the present year. Still data as to at least part of the line 
of route are not wanting, Travellers to Zimmé have been by no 
means few in recent years, and Mr. Colquhoun himself has made 
the journey. Garnier’s work gives a general idea of the country 
beyond to Kiang Hung. But all these travellers, from Macleod in 
1836 to the Government of India Mission in 1879, were more 
anxious to get at their journey’s end than to spy out the engineer- 
ing shortcomings of the natives, and they therefore followed the 
ordinary routes of the caravan muleteers, which go up one side of 
the hill and down the other, with an obstinate disregard for the 
eleweutary principles of scientific road-making. What is wanted 
is a regular survey of the country by practica. engineers, such as 
Mr. Colquhoun or Mr. Holt Hallett, who has assisted him in the 
construction of his mage and ip the collection of details. It was 
on the journey of Macleod that the late Captain Sprye formulated 
his scheme for a railway to Kiang Hung, and Mr. Colquhoun has 
had to fight against official prejudice caused by Captain Sprye’s 
insistance; but he has succeeded in convincing the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce that the proposed line was only visionary in 
so far that it was based on a Tack of details. The great difficulty 
of the route is undoubtedly between the Main Long Gyee and 
Muang Haut on the Méping river, where a range 3,000 feet high 
has to be got round. Whether this can be done by following the 
course of the branch streams of the two rivers is the question which 
Mr, Colquhoun has set himself to solve. The line of railway, if it 
is feasible, will be of very great value, not because it will open up 
Yunnan, We have always been somewhat sceptical as to the 
enormous superiority in wealth and productiveness claimed for 
that land-locked, province, But when the Chinese see railway 
traflic being carried on within a few miles of their own frontier, 
we may hope that the result will be the same which followed the 
arrival of steam-ships in their harbours. Nowadays Chinese- 
owned steamers carry on a great coast-trade, and traffic not only 
with the Straits and. Calcutta, but even come to the Thames. 
Such proceedings would have filled the statesmen of the Chon 
dynasty with terror, Prince Kung and the mandarins of the old 
school are determined in their opposition to railways, but if the 
lecomotive is seen on the borders of the land no amount of talking 
about Fung-Shui and loss of Po will prevent the young and ow 
gressive party from haying their way. To be the introducer of the 
iron road into the Middle Kingdom is a position of which Mr. 
Colquhoun might well be proud, and provided this Burmese- 


Shan railway is constructed it is an almost certain result. The 
advanced young Chinese who, like Mr. Colquhoun’s interpreter, 
quote Alfred de Musset and sit up half the night composing vers 
coupés, are not troubled with any superstitious fears on such a 
matter as a railway. 

Our author passed through South Yunnan and Kwangsi at a 
time when the country was in a state of great excitement about 
the movements of the French in Tonquin. His remarks on 
this subject are therefore very valuable at the present time. 
He met the Tao-tai of Yunnan-sen, the capital of the province, 
hurrying down to the frontier to inquire into the doings of 
the “unruly tribes,” and everything goes to show that the 
Chinese are determined to maintain their suzerainty over 
Tonquin, if for no other reason than the firm resolve to kee 
such encroaching neighbours as the French away from their 
borders. The great object of the French in their operations on 
the Songea is of course to be before us in opening the commercial 
door of Yunnan. This, however, Mr. Colquhoun is persuaded 
they will never do by way of the Fleuve Rouge. That river is 
navigable, according to the most favourable estimate, only as far 
north as Manhao, and between that village and the Men-tzu plain 
lies a range of hills 6,000 feet high. The whole Men-tzu plateau 
itself is — of 3,500 feet above the level of Manhao. And 
when the French get there it is only, in the epigrammatic phrase 
of Mr. Baber, to be “landed in a poppy field.” The east of 
Yunnan is only a shade more fertile than the bleak and hilly 
north. This cannot be very pleasant news for the French, and the 
probable result of the information will be only to increase their 
determination to annex Tonquin bodily. Their territory would 
then extend to within less than a day’s march of Ssu-mao itself, 
and within easy reach of Kiang Hung, the very place Mr. 
Colquhoun poe as the terminus of his railway. It will thus 
be seen that the French operations concern us very much more 
nearly than seems to be generally understood, and Mr. Colquhoun 
does us no little service in pointing this out so clearly. Both 
Kwangsi and Yunnan have been absorbed by China in compara- 
tively recent times, and there are still great numbers of robber 
bands in the mountain regions. The consequence of an approach 
of the French frontier would be perpetual border raids. Tadsed, 
the “ Black Flag” insurgents, of whom we hear so much in 
Tonquin now, are nothing else but marauders from the South 
Chinese provinces. There are numerous walled towns throughout 
Yunnan, each of them presided over by a Chen-tai, a brigadier, 
who is supposed to have a thousand men at his command, and 
draws the pay for that number with commendable regularity, but 
at any ordinary time would fail to produce anything but askeleton 
battalion if necessity called. Now, however, owing to the French 
operations, these rural levies are raised to their full strength, and 
numbers of troops from other provinces have been massed down 
in the South in readiness to maintain the old Chinese suzerainty 
over Annam. If Mr. Colqihoun had delayed his journey for a 
year he would hardly have got through as safely as he did. 

The chief object of our author's journey was to discover a new 
route and a new field for commerce, and to this and to the collec- 
tion of details as to the produce and requirements of the country 
his attention was mainly directed. But he was equally observant 
as to other matters, and not the least interesting portions of his 
two volumes are the facts which he has collected about the Abori- 
gines. These tribes are being gradually driven into the hills by 
the pushing Chinaman, and are as surely dying out as the Red 
Indian and the Maori, These “ Foreigners,” as the Chinese call 
them, are still probably in a numerical superiority in Yunnan, but 
it is only in the hills and in the barren districts that they are 
found. The Chinese occupy all the towns and the fat lowlands, 
Mr. Colquhoun prints as an appendix a translation of a manuscript 
Chinese account of the Kwei-chau “ Foreigners,” which is valuable 
for comparison with the only other documents we have hitherto 
had on the subject, those translated by Messrs. Bridgman and 
Playfair, The paper was written shortly after the subjugation of 
the Miao-tzii, about the year 1730, and gives a very graphic pic- 
ture of the ba in which the Chinese proceeded in their work of 
civilization. The writer was a man of few words, and delivers 
his opinions with a very forcible directness of speech. He distin- 
guishes no less than eighty-two different tribes, but this of course 

roves no more than that there are a variety of dialects and blood 

euds, just asthere are among the Kachyens, the Karenns,theChycns, 
and other hill tribes further west. Indeed, this is proved by the name 
given to one clan, the Peh-ri-tsi, which sighifies simply “neither 
one thing nor the other,” and was adopted because the Chinese 
fathers took native women for wives. Probably it will be found 
that the whole may be divided into the septs of. the Lo-lo, the Pai, 
the “ Miaos” proper, the Li-ssus, and perhaps the Sofans and Mosos. 
Of these the Lo-los, black and white, are by far the most lettered and 
civilized, and we are indebted to Mr, Colborne Baber for valuable 
information concerning their settlements in Ssu-chuan, which are 
much the same as in Vuates, M. Terrien de la Couperie has de- 
civhered with great ability the MSS. which Mr. Baber brought | 
with him, The Li-ssus greatly resemble the Burmese, and Avan 
ambassadors at different periods have been able to sustain a con- 
versation with thew. e Chinese writer confines himself to 
giving details as to dress and social customs, but some of his re- 
marks are very suggestiye,as much as to the aborigines themselves 
as concerning the Chinese treatment. of them. ‘I'hus we are told that | 
“the Heh-san Miao were at one time a very treacherous people. ; 
When they found out a rich man’s house they used to go with weapons , 
and plunder it. About 1725 the Chinese subjugated them; about 
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one-half were killed and the rest sued for mercy. ‘Since then they 
have been industrious and loyal subjects.” This dry way of show- 


' ing how the country was taken and pacified breaks out in other 


jaces. Weare perpetually being to!d that such and such a tribe 
when they go from home carry “a long gun,” or knives and 
spears, “but now they know propriety and law.” ‘The relations 
between these aborigines and their conquerors are decidedly of a 
one-sided character. The Heh Chong-kia are very well spoken of. 
They are very friendly with the Chinese. “ They will lend them 
money upon a promise, and if through good reason the money is 
not returned at the proper time, they w*!! make another advance.” 
We should like to have a Heh Chong-kia opinion as to the 
generous character of these loans. The aboriginal, when he finally 
wakes up to the fact that he is deceived in the borrower, goes to 
the family grave and carries off the ancestral bones, which cer- 
tainly shows ® very correct estimate of Chinese prejudices. A 
few other hints dropped by the Chinese ethnologist will show 
how it is that the aborigines are disappearing so rapidly. The 
Kiu-ku Miao, we are told, derive their name from the fact that 
Marquis Wu killed all of them but nine. The race has since in- 
creased in numbers again, and it would seem that the present 
Chinese opinion is that the Marquis was injudicious in leaving 
any alive at all. Their descendants, we are told, wear iron 
helmets and leather jerkins and are very strong; “ they can 
take a pole in one hand and a spear in the other and a sharp knife 
in the mouth and almost fly.” Neighbours of theirs, the Shao- 
ren, have bad memories, but delight in taking human life. They 
are nevertheless “ very shy when they see a Chinaman.” Another 
tribe act with propriety and observe the laws; but, in spite of 
having thus a right to good consciences, “ dread to come before a 
mandarin,” which might be considered a respectable trait, if we 
could persuade ourselves that it is not sad. It is very evident that 
ere long these aboriginal tribes will have practically disappeared 
before the pervading Chinaman. Mr. Colquhoun’s sketches of 
them, and the native drawings of which he was fortunate enough 
to secure a copy in South Yunnan, are therefore especially valu- 
able. The Chinese manuscript is very full in its details as to their 
dress, a matter which is always of importance in a Chinaman’s 
eyes. The phrases are, perhaps, not very happy. In one tribe, we 
are told, the skirts of the women “stand out like a pail,” the rea- 
son for this singular attitude on their part not being given. In 
another clan the women wear “a long hairpin and long earrings, 
but their dresses are very short.” In general, however, it may be 
said that there is a curious resemblance to the costumes of the 
Tyrolese and Swiss peasant-women. We are prepared to find that 
the marriage negotiations of these regions are peculiar. Ser Marco 
indicated long ago some peculiar customs of Caindu. To the present 
day a young woman is of no value‘in the matrimonial market until 
she has been proved a child-bearing reality. Then she is much 
sought after. The curious will find some singular details in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s bock as to a variety of feasts, where “romps” are 
carried on, and also as to the “ presents made to break off visiting” 
by the eventual husband. Some marriages are arranged by a go- 
between, and the principal feature of tlle marriage ceremony 
appears to be the thrashing of this fanctionary by the bride's rela- 
tions, which seems rather’ boisterous merry-making, at least from 
the go-between’s point of view. The women of one of the septs 
have a singular custom. On their marriage-day they knock out 
two of their front teeth, “so that they may be harmless in their 
husband's houses,” and hence this is called the Break-teeth Clan. 
There are many other such details which will be valuable to the 
student of — superstitions seeking for the explanation of 
customs otherwise unaccountable. Altogether Mr. Colquhoun’s 
book, tilled as it is with illustrations from photographs and 
ske%ches, is well worth perusal, and in view of the French opera- 
tions in Tonquin it is particularly opportune in its appearance. It 
might have stood being cut down a little, but it is ungracious 
to quarrel with a book which is very pleasant reading, and is 


on of instruction for all classes, from the politician to the 
idler, 


THE TYPES OF GREEK COINS,* 


ib spite of the beauty and the historical interest of ancient 

coins, they can never be a very popular branch of archeo- 
logical study. The reasons are obvious. Few people can afford 
to collect coins, and they are objects too small and delicate to be 
satisfactorily observed under glass cases, The popularity of relics 
of ancient art must vary with their size. We can all ‘appreciate 
Statues, and even the emaller bronzes. Vases have much less 
obvious attractions, for only very long-sighted persons can get a 
correct view of them within their glass cases, and museums can- 
not be expected to allow every curious visitor to handle antique 
pottery. Coins, like gems, are smaller still, and the ob- 


' Jections to putting such minute and valuable treasures within the 


reach of all comers is still more obvious, Every museum has its 
Stories of stolen coins, or of innocent people unjustly, but in- 
evitably, suspected of stealing rare ‘coins of which they chanced 
‘to possess duplicates. With all these drawbacks, coins and their 


pistory have so much and such varied interest that we ean onl 


rofessor Gardner's book, The Types of Greek Coins, will 


é labourers truly 


* The Types of Greek Coins. By Percy Gardner, M.A., F.S 
Professor of Cambridge Dniversity Press 
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are few, but they are apt to make up by enthusiasm for 
their scanty numbers. Professor Gardner's book is written with 
such lucidity and in a manner so straightforward that it may well 
win converts, and it may be distinctly recommeaded to that 
omnivorous class of readers—“ men in the schools.” The history 
of ancient coins is so interwoven with and so vividly illustrates 
the history of ancient States, that students of Thueydides and 
Herodotus cannot afford to neglect Professor Gardner’s introduction 
to Hellenic numismatics. 

“A cvin,” as Professor Gardner begins by defining it, “is a 
lump of any precious metal of fixed weight, and stamped with the 
mark of some authority which guarantees the weight and fineness 
of the coin and so its value.” The “ leathern money” of the 
Carthaginians, if it is not fabulous, seems to have been rather a 
tough form of paper currency than of coinage. The weighed lumps 
of metal in China, which give so much trouble to the traveller and 
so much profit to the owner of unjust balances, are not coins, 
because they are not stamped. It would be interesting to know, 
if there was any stamp on the rddAavra of Homer, but this 
question is not likely to be settled now by the discovery of 
an actual rdadavrov. In the first flush of the Californian 
mines the diggers used to make big lumps of gold with a rude 
stamp, which were current for very considerable sums. With 
a sham lump of this sort, formed of brass, one of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s characters was wont “ to bluff the boys” at poker. Pro- 
bably a raAavrov was not nearer a civilized coin than these rough 
lumps of the gold-digging pioneers. Mr. Gardner supposes that 
the “ring money” ot ancient Egypt, to which the wall-paintings 
bear witness, was probably not stamped. It is rather curious that 
no examples of the old Egyptian ring-money have come down to 
us, though the vast majority would naturally go into the melting- 
pot, and reappear as jewellery or coins. Mr. Gardner thinks it 

robable that in Lydia and the coasts of Asia Minor small bars or 

umps of electrum (a mixture of gold and silver) were in use before 
the invention of coins, and that Syrian rings, Greek “ obelisks” or 
bars, and Lydian pellets were all adjusted to a fixed weight. The 
question is, What nation first introduced the official stamp, and so 
made coins ? 

Mr. Gardner leans, on the whole, to the opinion of Herodotus 
that “the Lydians tirst of all men of whom we have knowledge 
struck money in gold and silver,” but he thinks the coins were of 
the gold and silver mixed which is called electrum. Croesus pre- 
sented heaps of electrum “ bricks” to the Delphian temple, but 
he also gave an image ofa lion in pure gold. The lion was 
partly melted at the great fire, and afterwards lay in the 
treasure-house of the Corinthians. The commercial character 
and immense wealth in precious metals of the Lydians com- 
bined to make their coinage the model for all the Greek cities 
of the Asiatic coasts. The question of the monetary standard 
and its variations is briefly but clearly explained by Mr. Gardner. 
The complexity of the subject, however, makes it impossible for 
us to abridge his explanation with any chance of being intelligible. 
Thanks to Sir Henry Layard’s Assyrian researches, it has been 
ascertained that “all Greek monetary standards save the Adginetan 
come from Nineveh and Babylon.” The key to the questions of 
first invention Mr, Gardner finds in the Lydian monopoly of 
electrum. Weight for weight, that metal was regarded as ten 
times the value of silver—a capital thing for friends of a decimal 
system. Again, electrum was hard and not of much use for any 
purpose except as a medium of exchange. Possessing these ad- 
vaniages in their native metal, rov mpds Sdpdewy HAexrpor, as Mr. 
Gardner quotes Sophocles, the Lydians naturally developed the 
art of coinage. Professor Campbell translates this “amber from 
Sardis,” and who are we to decide between Professors? On the 
whole, our opinion leans to Mr, Gardner’s side, as amber was 
commonly brought to Greece, eyen in prehistoric times, by the 
“sacred way ” of commerce, the overland route from the shores 
of the Baltic to the mouths of the Po. In Greece proper, at 
the time of the beginning of coinage, Corinth, Augina, and 
the Eubcean oligarchies “were the chief commercial States. 
Possessing no electrum and little goid—* for poverty was always 
the mate of Greece”—the Hellenic cities ‘began with a silver 
coinage. Pheidon of Argos, according to tradition, was the 
earliest tyrant in Hellas who issued coins. But the whole his- 
tory and career of Pheidon is “ wrop up in a myst’ry,” like the 
birth of Mr. Jeames Yellowplush. Curtius has constructed a 
roman de Pheidon, which is worth perhaps as much historically as 
M. Lacroix’s roman de Molitre. Other ingenious persons have 
imitated Mark Twain's solution of the Homeric question, and have 
suggested that the coins were issued, not by Pheidon, but “ by 
another person of the same name.” Whoever was the ruler that 
introduced coins into the Greek States of Europe, Mr. Gardner is 
not inclined to put his date much earlier than the beginning of the 
sixth century B.c. About that time the Athenians used the 

dginetan coins, with the stamp of the tortoise. According to 
Gubernatis, the tortoise ‘*is the dark moon opposed to the lumi- 
nous one ”—which is extremely interesting, but throws no light on 
the Aginetan predilection for this badge. Mr. M‘Lennan thought 
that the Avginetan tortoise had been “ presumably a totem”; but 
we have been unable tu discover any evidence of any sort, beyond 
that of coins, to connect Aigina with the tortoise. ‘The ant would 
have seemed the more natural badge, considering what: we know 
of the mythical history of the island, where Zeus tured ants into 
men to be subjects of his son acus. ' 

To return to Athenian coinage; Solon slightly debased it, or at 
least lowered the standard of weight, as part of his celebrated 
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(Tories may s.y infamous) “ remedial legislation.” Seventy-three 
of the old drachms were made into a hundred drachms, a new way 
to pay old debts, and (from the point of view of the creditors) a 
shocking example of “confiscation.” This proceeding of Solon’s 
still left the Athenians a trifle above the Eubcean standard, and 
the Euboans levelled up to the Attic standard. The staters 
of Eubcea, Corinth, and other places show just at the time of 
Solon, or a little later, a slight but distinctly perceptible rise in 
weight, in order probably to bring them on terms with the money 
of the now rapidly rising city of Athens. For Athens was rapidly 
rising, in spite of legislation which was certainly remedial, if not 
communistic. 

As all Greek cities worth mentioning had their own mints, and 
freely used different standards, the occupation of a money-changer 
was truly lucrative, and must have been extremely attractive—to a 
Greek. All large towns had their trapezite, and an artist in search 
of a new and picturesque antique subject could scarcely find a better 
. one than the booth of one of these ancient bankers. Types of all 

Greek, Phoenician, and Persian faces, slaves from half fl Europe, 

gold, silver, and bronze, must have been grouped in a very agreeable 
manner within sight of the sea. The Persian daric, with its 
figure of the bowman, was only too familiar, as Mr. Gardner 
mildly and quaintly puts it,“ to the Greeks, more especially to 
such as were not unopen to a bribe.” The daric was worth about 
@ sovereign, and Herodotus says that Pythius, the Lydian, pos- 
sessed four millions of darics, Athenian coins soon won a great 
pre-eminence in Greece, thanks to the purity of the silver, the fixity 
(after Solon) of the standard, and the abundance of metal from the 
mines of Laurium. It was the conquests of Alexander that es- 
tablished a world-wide coinage, and the didrachms of Philip, as is 
well known, were imitated, with amusingly rapid decadence, in 
the mints of the tribes of Albion. By the way, the British tribes 
with their geld coinage were scarcely such savages as we were 
commonly taught at school. It isa very remarkable fact in the 
evolution of civilization that coins were unknown before 700 B.c., 
and that by B.c. 300 the very Britons were striking gold coins of 
their own. Alexander struck all his money, and he struck plenty 
of it, on the Attic standard only. Hence, as Professor Gardner 
points out, the Greek world obtained a normal standard, uni- 
versally acknowledged even by cities which kept up their local 
mints. Again, fluctuations in the value of gold and silver ceased 
to be confusing. ‘“ When the felation stood at 12 to 1, twelve 
silver drachms passed for one of gold; when the relation was at 
10 to I, ten passed instead of twelve.” 

Turning from the standards and values of money to the pro- 
cesses of coining, we find that the Greeks had various ways of 
testing (apart from touch, sound, and smell) the purity of metals. 
They preferred to use very little alloy in their coins. The imple- 
ments used in coining were extremely simple—anvil, hammer, and 
tongs. The dies were made, Mr. Gardner says, of very soft metal, 
so that they soon wore out, and were replaced. Hence the vast 
and delightful variety of Greek coins. Down to the fifth cen- 
bn | A.D. it seems that dies were cut with the wheel, like gems, 
and not, as among the later Romans, with the graving tool. 
The more ancient is much the more rapid process, When the die 
had been cut, in intaglio, in bronze, brass, or soft iron, it was let 
into a hole in an anvil. A red-hot metal blank was then laid 
on the die, above the blank was placed a bar of metal, in which 
another die was inserted, and a violent blow was struck on the 
a place with a hammer. The blank was taken out, and had 

ome acoin. The process is so simple, that one would have 
expected “smashing” to be a common crime in the old world. 
“ Such arts the Gods that dwell on high have given to the Greek.” 
There were uo milled edges, and nothing but sulle sharpness in the 
matter of pure metal to embarrass the dishonest. The most common 
early “superscription” on Greek coins is merely thenameof the people 
of the city in the genitive plural—Svpaxociwr, OnBaiwv, and so 
forth. Personal names of magistrates were added later. When 
a personal name appears, with no name of a city, we look on the 
coin of a tyrant. ‘The artists scarcely ever signed, except in the 
finest works of the Sicilian mints, The “image” depends, of 
course, on the city which issues the coin. Sybaris had a bull; 
Metapontum an ear of corn; the lion’s head belongs to Rhegium. 
All “ images” had their origin in religion. Coinage “bears from 
its earliest infancy the signs of the influence of the gods and 
marks of dedication to them.” The ancient temples were the 
ancient treasuries, The image on the coin was the stamp of the 
city’s seal, and usually represented some object, commonly an 
animal associated with the worship of the chief local god. In 
precisely the same way the Iroquois League used to eign their 
agreements with Europeans with the seal of the Confederacy, 
bearing a turtle, bear, and wolf. These animals were the chief 
totems of the League. In the Achzan League “ Corinth abandons 
Aphrodite, Argos, Hera, and even Elis, the great Olympian Zeus, 
in order to accept the effigies of the deities of the League, though of 
far less account and less antiquity.” Among the sacred animals of 
Greek coin-types, we have the dove of Sicyon, the sacred bird, we 
eee of Astarte or Aphrodite, and certainly a totem of the 
mn who would not eat igeon-pie from a religious scruple. 

'yzicus had the tunny-fish ; mos, Phocea, and Miletus 
had the lion. ‘“ Among the Greeks, the arms of every city were 
religious,” and it is probable enough that all heraldry had its 
pry x in the ancient religion of tribal animal-worship. The owl 
of Pallas is far more antique than Pallas herself on Athenian 
coing, in part, no doubt, because very early art deals so much 

_ more successfully with animals than with the human form. The 


wolf of the Argive coins is probably countless years older than 
Apollo Lycius, who is so much mixed up with wolves, and whose 
mother was a were-wolf, There are also “ canting” devices, like 
the parsley of Selinus, the rose of Rhodes, the pomegranate of 
Melos, unless we are to suppose that in these cases too, as in many 
Attic demes and Australian clans, the vegetable gave its name to the 
human group, and the late symbol is nota mere pun. Mr. Gardner says 
truly, “ we must try to rid our minds of the notion that cities in 
early times, when they began an issue of coins, went about search- 
ing for a type, like some self-made man looking for a crest or a 
coat-of-arms. Types were not adopted, rather they grew. The 
bee, the dove, the dolphin of Apollo Delphinius, the wolf of 
Apollo Lycius, the field-mouse of Apollo Smintheus, the cuckoo 
of Hera, the Cyprian ram, these, we fancy, are gods older than 
the most high gods, tribal ancestors and friends, retained after 
the anthropomorphic deities came in, but none in subordinate 

sitions as the attendants or symbols of Aphrodite or Apollo, 

robably Mr. Gardner would not go this length ; but the priority 
of theriomorphic gods and heroes, and their gradual yielding to 
anthropomorphic successors, is one of the most general laws in 
the evolution of myth and religion. 

The later part of Mr. Gardner's useful and interesting volume 
is devoted to the artistic and archwological aspect of coins, and 
can scarcely be studied apart from photographs (like those which 
he supplies) or casts of the original medals, 


COMPLETE POPULAR ATLAS.* 


ESSRS. LETTS have completed the issue of the set of maps 
which they have been for some years publishing and re- 
publishing separately and in various combinations. The total 
now amounts in the complete form to a hundred and fifty terrestrial 
maps and plans, about fifteen inches by thirteen, with the addition 
of six star maps of somewhat smaller size. By dint partly of 
ingenious colouring and partly of tabular statistics given on 
margins and in corners, the information supplied by this large 
number of maps is increased and diversified to a very remarkable 
extent. Geology, orography, hydrography, and other departments 
or offshoots of physical geography find themselves in this way 
abundantly illustrated, while figures and statistics enough to satisfy 
the most gluttonous Aelluo hbrorum ceruleorum do the same 
service for the political and economical branches of the science, 
The maps,are very well furnished with scales—an important point 
—and adorned by lines indicating tracks of vessels and the like, 
Finally the Atlas appears in two forms to suit different purses, 
In the one the maps are doubled and printed on moderately stout 
paper, thus making the volume a folio of no extraordinary size and 
thickness and of very moderate price. In the other they are 
bound flat and mounted on linen—two very great advantages, as 
every user of maps will acknowledge; but, of course, advantages 
which can only be obtained at a considerable increase of bulk and 
price. This increase, however, still leaves the Popular Atlas ina 
very fair position with regard to its rivals in these respects. 

The inclusion of so large a number of separate maps is due to 

and permits the carrying out of a system which, though not 
without drawbacks, has also many advantages—namely, the 
repetition of the same map charged with different sets of details 
and the supplementing of the general map of each of the more im- 
portant countries by section maps on a larger scale. It also 
admits a considerable number of full-size plans of towns, a feature 
of such great importance that we are only sorry it has not been 
carried out still more freely. The Popular as contrasted with the 
Historical Atlas is more and more required to be a companion to 
the newspaper, and the advantage of following out such a piece of 
minute evidence as that, for instance, of Kavanagh in the pre- 
liminary inquiries as to the Phoenix Park murders with a good 
map is very great. Such facilities are given by this Atlas 
to an unusual extent, and they can be best exhibited by going 
rapidly through the table of contents. It is, by the way, a slight 
defect of execution that this table is only given in an alpha- 
betical form, and not, as is usual and desirable, in the order 
of the maps as well, Two maps of the world, on Mercator’s pro- 
jection (which the arrangement of the larger edition enables to be 
given side by side) are followed by two of the hemispheres. This 
is as it should be, for the custom adopted in some modern atlases 
of omitting either the projection or the hemispherical arrangement 
is likely to deceive, Europe follows, and then a series of no less 
than twenty-seven maps is given to the United Kingdom, This 
embraces, first a map of the whole; then two of England and 
Wales, the second coloured geologically ; then six of England and 
Wales in sections, on a larger scale; then two plans of London on 
the scale of three and a quarter inches to the mile; then two 
maps of the environs of London at three-quarters of an inch to 
the mile; then a plan of Liverpool on a large scale; then & 
general map and four sectional ones of Ireland, a plan of Dublin, 
and an enlarged map of its environs; lastly, a general as 
and three sectional ones of Scotland, a plan of Edinburgh, 
a map of its neighbourhood. The European countries are thet 
treated successively, Belgium and the Netherlands have one map 
and a plan of Brussels; France, seven (one general, three sec- 
tional, two plans of Paris, and one of the environs of Paris); 
Germany, five, including a plan of Berlin; Austria, including & 
plan of Vienna, as many ; Italy, with Rome, a like number; 


* Complete Popular Atlas, London; Letts & Co. 1883. 
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inavia the same, which seems rather a waste. The last two 
maps, however, are shared with Russia, 
which, including these and a plan of St. Petersburg, has eleven, 
an allotment in accordance rather with size than importance. 
Spain and Port have six, including a plan of Madrid, but not 
one of Lisbon. Then comes Switzerland, and four maps devoted to 
Turkey (not altogether well divided for modern political purposes) 
and Greece. Thus Europe has a full half of the total number of 
maps. A general map of Asia is followed by one of China, and 
then india bas the bountiful number of fourteen, including a plan 
of Calcutta. Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Persia follow 
in singletons, and then three sheets are allotted to Asiatic Russia, 
with Japan and the Malay Archipelago following separately. 
Africa and all its countries, yay | Egypt, are considerably 
unde d with four, and then a ul and ingenious frame of 
shreds and patches gives the Atlantic islands. A general map of 
North America is followed by five of Canada, twelve of the 
United States, and plans of New York (two), Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. The maps of the United States are rendered hideous to 
the eye by the staring rectilinear delineation of the innumerable 
counties which are of no more general importance than English 
parishes; and the town plans, except that of Boston, resemble, 
owing to the block system, diagrams of gigantic gaols. But that is 
not the fault of the atlas-maker. It is, however, rather curious to 
note the ugliness of these maps. The West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America follow, after which South America has seven—in 
comparison with Africa a very liberal allowance indeed. The 
Pacitic and Polynesia have two, and Australasia four, completing 
the hundred and fifty. 

This dry summary is probably the most effective way of exhi- 
biting the contents of the book to those who do not know it. As 
to the miscellaneous information which has been thrown in de par 
le marché, it is almost impossible to summarize that. He who 
opens the plan of Dublin finds noted in odd corners its population 


at intervals for two centuries, and its Customs’ returns for five 
years to 1880, The lower part of the plan of Liverpool has_ 
a large-scale section of the Mersey Tunnel. The sacred spaces | 
of the sea in the corners of the English section maps are occu- | 
ied with tables of county statistics, ingenious watershed systems, | 
and the like. The geological map of England and Wales is a | 
fearful and wonderful sight.. The plan of Rome has complete | 
lists of buildings, and a comparative diagram of their heights | 
and elevations. The principal manufacturing districts of each 

country are indicated by colours and explained as per margin. | 
The waste places of Arabia are occupied, not with camels and | 
Bedouins, atter the old fashion, but by a neat synopsis of African | 
trade. In many of the maps the appreciation of comparative size | 
is helped by a sketch of England and Wales on the same scale, | 
accommodated in some convenient corner. Finully, after utilizing | 
all his deserts, covering many of his seas, and working up most of | 
his margins and corners, the compiler humbly apologizes on a fly- | 
leaf for having forgotten to give us statistics about castor oil and | 
preserved ginger, and does it there and then. We are not sure 
that in this lavish provision of information the proper line of de- 
marcation between an atlas and an encyclopedia is not over- 
stepped, or that the eye is not sometimes more annoyed by the 
quartering of these regiments of figures in out-of-the-way places 
of the earth than the mind is pleased by them. Moreover, as 
atlases are not in most libraries renewed very frequently, it might 
seem as well to avoid including information which a few years 
must necessarily render obsolete. But it is not very often that 
any public provider has to be found fault with for giving too good 
measure, and the fault-finding cannot be very severe. 

At the same time it is necessary to say that these merits are not 
unaccompanied by drawbacks, which indeed must be expected, for 
the prudent man soon learns that sovereigns are not usually sold 
for fifteen shillings. We believe that the publishers have on 
former occasions protested against the description of these maps as 
“old.” In the sense that a great deal of care, and no doubt a 
great deal of money, has been spent on bringing them up to date, 
and probably in some cases of entirely re-engraving them, they are 
not old; but in the sense that their original scale and plan repre- 
sents the knowledge and requirements, not of to-day but of fifty 
years ago, they are. It is impossible for any one pretending to the 
name of a geographer to deny that, if he were set to design a set 
of maps of this kind nowadays, he would proceed in many cases 
differently. No one, for instance, who had three maps given him 
for Australia would dream of allotting one to the eastern, one to 
the western half, and the third to an enlarged representation of 
part only of New South Wales, thus condemning Victoria to a 
mere fraction of the space allotted to its rival, and not specially 
representing Queensland at all, while the wastes of Western 
Australia occupy unnecessary space. No one under such circum- 
stances would give a plan of Sydney and none of Melbourne. 
In proportion to the total number more than four sheets would 
be allotted to Africa and African countries, and less than 
twelve to a survey of British India cut up into unnecessarily 
small sections, and printed with unnecessarily large margins. 
Many foreign and more than one English city of great modern 
ome, would challenge the proud position of a iull-size plan 

e allotted to Brussels, the only Continental town not the 
capital of a Great Power which is thus honoured. There are 
also some details of the general scheme which would hardly com- 


mend themselves, For instance, a general map of Ireland and 
one of Scotland are given on the scale of sixteen miles to the inch, 
aud then sectional maps on the scale of twelve. ‘I'he difference is | 


hardly sufficient, and the two general maps might well have been 
merged in the general one of the British Isles. In other ways 
there is a certain amount of rcpetition which an entirely original 
ogg would have avoided. Nor, though as a rule the working up 

as been admirably executed, are the results always perfectly 
successful. The little omnium gatherum map of Polynesian 
Islands above noticed has legends of a somewhat old-fashioned 
character engraven on it, modern additions to which are 
obvious, but not always quite to the point. The murder of Mr. 
Williams at Erromanga was very famous in its time, but 
it hardly needs chronicling in 1883, when many more recent 
affairs of the same kind have happened. Nor is what is really 
most important at the moment about the New Hebrides—that 
they are the chief scene of the labour traffic—noticed. Samoa has. 
a long legend; but the German influence and element there is not 
mentioned. Still more strangely the reader looks at New Caledonia 
without finding Noumea marked, though bays, harbours, &c., are 
puntiadiy indicated. So, again, to take a trip across the North 

acific we look in vain for Vladivostock, which nevertheless is a 
place which has been heard of and is likely to be heard of again. 
These minor defects are not unimportant, though they are, we 
think, less so than the inevitable detects of the general plan alread 
mentioned. Undoubtedly, however, no atlas planned on the scale 
of the present and executed entirely de novo could be sold at any- 
thing hike the price, and that is a sufficient answer as far as it 
goes and provided that the purchaser is acquainted with the facts. 
It is the business of the reviewer to point out those facts; but, 
having pointed them out, he can honestly add that the unmounted 
form of Messrs. Letts’s atlas is beyond all question the cheapest 
full compendium of geographical information to be obtained, and 
the mounted form one of the most handsome. 


ROBIN.* 


RS. PARR’S story will perhaps not materially enhance 
IVE her deservedly high reputation as a novelist; but it will 
sustain it. Taken all round, Robin scarcely reaches the same 
degree of excellence which was shown in the writer's former story, 
Adam and Eve ; but a novel may be a very good one and yet fall 
short of that standard. We shall have no cause of quarrel with 
Mrs. Parr if she never writes a tale inferior to this one. The cha- 
racters in Robin are not strikingly original, their conversations are 
never brilliant; but they have the enviable faculty of being 
always interesting—an enviable faculty, and likewise an almost 
indetinable one, which distinguishes the different personages in 
fiction as much as it does those of real life. The plot of the 
story is perhaps its weakest point; the conclusion, especially, is 
somewhat tame. We should have expected that an artistic instinct, 
if quite unfettered, would have led the writer to turn the story 
into more of a tragedy than it is in its actual shape; but perha 
her instincts were not unfettered. It is said that a large part of the 
novel-reading world cannot bear dies—its sensibilities are too. 
delicate. As if she had this class of readers in her mind, Mrs. Parr 
has done the best to soften the end of her novel into a tint of the 
most subdued rose-colour. Though Christopher, the hero, does. 
die, his death is so obviously convenient, if not nece: , for the 
happiness of some of the characters, and is so beneficial, morally 
or otherwise, tv every one concerned, that it scarcely counts as a 
death at all for the purpose of effect. It looks more like an at- 
tempt to slip loose from the bonds of a difficult plot. We think 
more might have been done with a more sparing use of those 
— of life and death which are entrusted to a story-teller. 
ides, there are other reasons which may be urged against the- 
practice of killing off a first husband in order that the heroine may 
marry her first love. It presents too optimistic a picture of life. 
Girls who read the novel should at any rate be warned that in. 
real life such contingencies are too rare to be calculated upon. 
Robin Veriker, the daughter of a kind-hearted black-sheep sort 
of man living a wandering life in the towns of Southern Europe, 
thers her tirst notions of the difference between right and wrong 
Som Jack Dorian, a younger friend of her father ; and with him, 
almost as soon as she is of an age to do so, she falls unequivocally 
in love, as he with her. But Jack, though he has come to no 
harm as yet, is a rolling stone without prospects in life, and likely, 
as Mr. Veriker thinks, in 3 few years to sink to the same level 
as his; wherefore, to rescue Robin from the fate which had 
befallen his own wife is one of the few efforts in a direction toward 
duty which Robin’s father has ever made. To make the effort 
seems the more necessary because Mr, Veriker has just been 
warned by a doctor that he is suffering from a heart complaint, 
and may die at any moment. So he determines to do two things— 
first, to separate Robin from Jack; secondly, to write to a 
Mr. Blunt, the man who had married Robin's aunt, “a brute 
that turns everything into money that he touches.” And both 
these plans he manages to carry out in a curious shifty way, taking 
advantage of Jack’s more honourable character to prevent him 
from speaking to Robin, and then afterwards betraying this conti- 
dence with no more than a half-consciousness that he is betraying 
it, all of which is admirably told. In fact, Mr. Veriker’s cha- 
racter is a very finished study ; nor could anything be better than 
the early portions of the story describing the life which he and 
Robin lead together in Venice. Take the following conversation. 
as an example of the relations of father and daughter. Jack has 


* Robin. By Mrs. Parr. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 
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gow gone away, and, without the knowledge of Robin, the other 
at has been carried out, and the letter written to the “old 
ute ” Blunt :— 


Mr. Veriker was trying, while letting his lips speak, to arrange what 
more he should say to Robin. She on hex part, paying no heed to his 
words, was thinking what could possibly be bringing this man to see 
them. 

“ Isn’t it very odd his coming ? You dislike him so, don’t you? Have 
you any idea why it is?” 

“Why it is I dislike him? Oh, my ideas are perfectly clear on that 
score, certainly ;” and he gave a little laugh, which experience had taught | 
his daughter was meant to conceal a certain shiftiness of answer. 

“TI thought you’d know that was not what I meant,” she said gravely ; 
“ only it seems so odd for a person with whom you have had nothing to do for | 
years, to all at once send a telegram like this, that I fancied you might | 

ve written, or have had a letter from him perhaps.” ' 

“No, that is the only communication I have had from him; what he 
has in his head by coming I know no more than you do.” 

“ Shall you go to the station?” - 

“Decidedly I shall. Who knows? He may be going to make us heirs 
to his property.” 

“ Not likely—he has a son, hasn’t he?” 

“He had. Look here, Bobby! perhaps he may have come to ask your 
hand in marriage for him.” ; 

Robin gave a contemptuous little “H’m—he might have spared him- 
self the trouble, then.” 

“Why ?” said her father; “ you must marry some day.” 

“ Some day—that is very far off, then.” 

“IT don’t know that. It would be a great ease to my mind to see yeu 
provided for. Think, if I had to leave you, how friendless you would be.” 

* Leave me, how leave me? ” 

Mr. Veriker looked up, and the eyes of the father and daughter met; 
and in an instant they were locked in each other’s arms, their faces wetted 
by each other’s tears. 

“ Father, father! don’t talk like that—whom have I left in the world 
but you?” 

e shadow had come so near that for the first time Robin had perceived 
it, and something within her whispered that its name was Death. 


After all, however, Mr. Veriker was unable to go to the station, 
and Rebin had to take his place. 


‘| teresting, and always advance the 


“You're safe to spot him,” said her father ; “ big, fat, pompous-looking, 
with a red face, and Britisher marked on every line of it.” | 
“T’ll find him out,” she said, “ and afterwards I'll come back as soon as 
ever I can.” | 

“ Let Paolo wait and bring you back, unless you see you can be of any | 
service. You know I want you to edge yourself into the old brute’s good | 
graces. Don't forget to let him know that you're called Robin after your 
aunt Robina; and—here I say ’’—for she was already taking her seat— 
« while you’re there, suppose you make a stretch, and see how it sounds to 
call him uncle.” 

“ Uncle,” cried Robin, with a little gesture of contempt, “ come, I like 
that”; and her fears being lightened by this seeming return of her 
father’s usual manner, she kissed her hand, showing a smiling, bright face 
as the boat pushed off and away... . 

Leaning back, hidden in the darkness, Robin let her tears flow fast—flow 
out of pity for her own sad case; she was so young to have her love 
thrown back upon herself, so friendless, so desolate, for although un- 
acknowledged even in thought, the chill of that shadow she had seen 
hovering near her father and its icy presence had ousted out love to fill its 
place by a great yearning for sympathy. Oh, for an ear into which she 
could pour her troubles! a breast on which she could sob out her sorrow! 
Involuntarily her arms were stretched out, only to fall listlessly down a 
moment later, for who was there now to answer that appeal? Jack had 
left her—Jack had forsaken her. 

Such were the conditions under which the second (if indeed he be 
not the first) hero of the story arrived upon the scene; for instead of 
Christopher Blunt the elder, it was Christopher his son whom 
Robin found at the station. He was not Robin’s cousin, being the 
child of a former marriage, but had been brought up by his step- 
mother and acquired from her or from nature a character the 
exact opposite of his father’s. This delicate, shy, home-bred 
Christopher, launched for the first time into the world in the com- 
pany of such a pair as Mr, Veriker and his beautiful daughter, 
gives a situation which any novelist might be glad of, and 
of which Mrs. Parr has made a good use, though not, we 
venture to think, so good a use as was possible. If, Robin 
had been a little worse, which she might easily have been 
without being one atom less devoted to her father, the situ- 
ation would have been more interesting and the characters 
more real. As it is, in spite of her bringing up and of all expecta- 
tions which might bg founded on the laws of “ heredity,” Robin is 
decidedly too good. In consequence she is somewhat character- 
less, It is a strange thing in a novel by a woman to find the male 
characters better drawn than the female; but such is certainly the 
case here. With Christopher we have no fault to find. He, too, 
is as geet as re of pm nes a kind of character that should be 
intro sparingly into fiction, as such characters a sparing! 
in real life. But there is no uncertainty in the tines ¢n which 7 é 
drawn. | Temple is a good sketch, and she may be put side 
~ side with Jack Dorian, who, despite the important part he 
plays, remains not much more than a sketch. On the other hand, 
the two fathers, Mr. Veriker and Mr. Blunt, are admirable studies, 
the latter only one degree less so than the former. And the merit 
of drawing a good portrait of a vulgar millionaire is not lessened 
by the fact that the character is so favourite a one both in fiction 
and on the stage; for by constant little touches the author shows 
us that she bas never fallen from a real into a conventional portrait. 
Robin alone remains a somewhat misty figure. Standing out 
er enough in the days of her mere girlhood and in company 
with her father, after Mr. Veriker’s death she seems robbed of half 
her character. This is the more unfortunate, as sho has to play a 
part in some very exciting scenes, when, after sl® has been some 
movths married, she finds Jack settled as squire of the same 


| found himself gaining courage; 


village in which Mr. Blunt's property is situated. How she finds all 


her old love for Jack revive, and he his for her, and how these two 
all but run away together, may be read in their place. The sceneg 
are well described; but somehow they fall a little flat. And just 
for the reason which we have given, that the chief actors have 
not got, or have not kept, sufficient strength and individuality, 
When, for example, in Mr. Trollope’s Can You Forgive Her? 
Lady Glencora nearly runs away with Burgo Fitzgerald, we appre- 
ciate the strength of her temptation and the narrowness of her 
escape. But it is difficult to realize either in the case of Robin 
and Jack. They are no sooner caught in the toils than they long 
to be out of them again. This would be impossible with people 
of greater strength of character ; they would either never get into 
their difficulties, or they could never get out of them so easily, 
Christopher, with all his mildness, is superior to Jack in the degree 
that a thing of flesh and blood is superior to a shade; and there- 
fore to kill the former in order that Jack and Robin may marry 
and be happy is, from an artistic point of view, a ghoul-like action, 
which it would require very cogent arguments to justify. 

The strongest part of Robin is its dialogue. Of this the above 
extracts may give some notion, though isolated extracts are 
less capable of doing justice to this kind of writing than to any 
other. Without any straining after effect, or any effort at 
humour, the conversations are always characteristic and in- 
urpose of the story. Few 
contemporary writers indulge so much in dialogue as Mrs. Parr 
does in this novel, or in dialogue which is more effective. Word- 
painting of natural scenery has become a complete drug in the 
market, and it is a relief to do without it. Nevertheless it 
is curious to find ourselves absolutely unable to realize the scenery 
of Wadpole, when we remember with how vivid a pen Polperro 
and all its belongings were brought before us in Adam and Eve. 
There are one or two careless or awkward expressions which 
Mrs. Parr might with ease and advantage have corrected. “ His 
eyes, which had rapidly scanned both faces, now plunged them- 
selves into the sea,” suggests an Odinic feat hardly suitable to a 
modern hero. “Skilled in administering comfort, Mr. Blunt 
he was another being since 
Mr. Cameron had come.” The author means that Mr. Cameron 
was skilled, 


HUNTER’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE.* 


E took up this book with some misgivings as to the power 
of Mr. Hunter to compress any real history of the Indian 
people into two hundred and fifteen pages. The title is suggestive 
of some work similar to Mr. Green’s well-known History of the 
English People. But all doubts have been dispelled by a perusal 
of the book, which is little more than a clever abbreviation of Mr. 
Hunter's larger works. It is quite true that he gives us occasional 
notices of aboriginal tribes and of Aryan and Scythic immigra- 
tions, statistics of population, and incidentally facts about the 
forests, the rainfall, and the peculiar effect of rivers and tidal 
creeks on the land. Itis also to be admitted that in neatness of 
type, division of subjects, and clearness and ease of expression, 
the volume disarms criticism, But all this will not make it a 
“ History of the Indian People,” and when Mr. Hunter states that 
it may possibly teach “ young Englishmen and young natives of 
India to think more kindly of each other,” he indulges in a daring 
flight of imagination into regions where we cannot follow him. 
This little work is not, Tike other publications by the same 
author, issued under the patronage or by the authority of the 
Government of India. It is a product of Mr. Hunter's leisure 
hours. One or two errors or misapplications of terms might 
have been avoided. We should not have used the term “ zanana 
intrigue” in connexion with prehistoric and Hindu times, seeing 
that the word could never have been heard in India before the 
first Mahommedan invasion. We are slightly puzzled on bei 
told that the united stream (of the Ganges) formerly pou 
into the sea near Saugor Island. Unless there has been recently 
some tremendous revolution in the Gangetic delta, the holy 
stream or one important branch thereof still flows into the Bay of 
Bengal past Saugor Island, as it has done for some hundreds of 
years. One of Mr, Hunter’s own volumes records the legend how 
the Ganges itself was brought down by a hundred mouths to the 
ocean in order to expiate the sins of the sons of Saugor or Sagar, 
a mythical King of Oudh. And another legend tells us that 
at Allahabad or Prayag nothing except the clear and undimmed 
glance of Hindu faith can discern a third stream, besides those 
visible to ordinary mortals, the Jumna and the Ganges which 
there unite just below the fort. But what “united stream” 
formerly passed Saugor Island, or what has disunited or divided 
it, we are unable to make out. Mr. Hunter fixes the date of 
Manu’s Code as 500 B.c. We concur and think this epoch more 
likely to be correct than 900 B.c., which used to be assigned to this 
ancient work, and one far more probable than 1200 A.D., to which 
some ingenious speculators have recently brought it down. Those 
who have read the Code in its original Sanskrit would find it 
difficult to point out any one chapter or couplet which could have 
been penned iy other than pure Hindu times; when Rajas 
divided and dwned the land, and though castes had begun to 
multiply, Kanauj and Hastinapura had not yet given way to Delhi 
and Agra. Coming down to our own times, there is a slight in- 
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in terming the old East India Company’s Highest or Sudder 
Court of Appeal aa the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta.” 
The title of Supreme Court was strictly reserved for the tribunal 
once presided over by Impey. Its jurisdiction, except in the 
case of English-born subjects, was confined to Calcutta, and it 
numbered amongst others such eminent judges as Sir William 
Jones, Sir Francis Macnaghten, Sir Edward Ryan, Sir Lawrence 
Peel, and the late Sir James Colvile. Sir B. Peacock, who is 
still living, enjoys the distinction of having been the last Chief 
Justice of the old Supreme Court and the first of the new and united 
High Court. Nor, again, is Mr. Hunter quite happy in his designa- 
tion of the Company's Highest Court of Appeal—the old Sudder 
Court, as it was popularly called. He says that Lord Cornwallis 
established the Nicamat Sadr Adalat at Calcutta as a Court of 
Criminal Judicature. Lord Cornwallis did more. He established 
a High Court of Appeal in both the civil and the criminal depart- 
ments, and termed it, not the Nizamat Sadr Adalat, but the Sadr 
Nizamat wa Dewanny Adalat, the first word meaning high or 
superior, the second criminal, and the two last civil court. More- 
over, Mr. Hunter has forgotten to refer to our early legislation, or 
he would never have stated that Lord Cornwallis was the first 
“who entrusted criminal justice to Europeans.” If the author 
had only referred to the preamble to the law known as Regula- 
tion IX. of 1793, he would have found that, twenty years before 
that date, criminal courts presided over by Englishmen had been 
instituted by Warren Hastings in the interior of the country, and 
especially at Moorshedabad. It is true that intermediately, or be- 
tween 1775 and 1790, the entire control of the criminal depart- 
ment was made over to the Naib Nazim of Bengal and a set of 
native officers termed Foujdars, with the happy etlect, as the said 
preamble gravely states, that “numerous robberies, murders, and 
other enormities ” were committed all over the country, and proved 
that “ the administration was in a very defective state.” In fact, 
Bengal during the last century, under the rule of Mahommedan 
Foujdars or Naibs, had for a time very nearly managed to equal 
our Ireland of the present day in lawlessness and anarchy. Mr, 
Hunter, in his description of the rise of the Sikhs, explains this 
name as “the liberated.” We prefer the derivation current a 
few years back, that Sikh was derived from shishya a dis- 
ciple, or else stkhsha teaching. But, without laying stress on 
philological controversies, we are surprised to find a repetition of 
the mistake as to the dates of the battles by which the military 
ascendency of the Khalsa was, fora time at least, put down by 
Lord Hardinge. ‘Within three weeks,’ says Mr. Hunter, 
“four pitched battles were fought.” Lord Gough, it is well 
known, was always very anxious to come to close quarters 
with his opponents—Chinese, Mahratta, or Sikh—and never 
hesitated about ordering a charge of bayonets against heavy 
guns; but he or any one of his surviving comrades would 
be staggered at being told that the first Sikh campaign was com- 
pressed into three weeks. We must really ask Mr. Hunter to refer 
to any almanac, and he will find that Mudki was fought on Decem- 
ber 18,1845, Ferozshah on the 21st and 22nd, Aliwal on January 
28th 1846, and Sobraon on February toth. The first Sikh 
soldier is believed to have crossed the Sutlej about the 1oth 
of December, 1845, and the last was driven back over the 
river, choked with the dead and the dying, about 12 P.a. 
on the date last named. The campaign may be said to have 
occupied about two months, and it was just before or after 
Sobraon, we think, that Lord Hardinge gave the true British 
reply to the Lahore Vakil who came to propose terms of peace, 
that “he would answer him under the walls of Lahore.” The 
latter chapters have in truth no claim to be called a history of 
the Indian people under any aspect whatever. They are mere 
summaries of our own early struggles, and of the treaties and 
wars of those great English statesmen who, belonging sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other political party, left English 
litics behind them at home, and with slight control from 
inisters or Directors and not even a hint from special corre- 
spondents, built up inthe East a magnificent structure, which has 
been the admiration of every nation in Europe, except occasionally 
of the one that sent them forth, 

We have further to consider how far Mr. Hunter can claim to 
have fulfilled his promise of giving the youth of our Anglo-Indian 
schools a true history of their forefathers, and of making such in- 
stitutions, to quote his exact words, “the nurseries of a self- 
Tespecting nation.” To some truths and discoveries he has 
certainly given a prominent place. He tells students that India 
is made up of three well-defined tracts, of which the first is in- 
cluded in the Himalayas, the second is represented by the plains 
Proper, and the third consists of a tableland and high 
Tanges not snow-covered, which begin at the Western Ghats, 
and extend through a considerable portion of the Central 

vinces, Mysore, and the southern districts of the Empire. 
All this is quite right, and the third and fourth chapters bring out 
clearly the effect of Scythic and Aryan immigration on the 
aboriginal tribes who, unable to withstand invaders in the plains, 
betook themselves to the jungles and hills and became the monsters 
and demons of Hindu tradition. There are differences, however, 
in the degrees of civilization of these inhabitants of the wilds or 
belts of jungle at the foot of hill ranges, where fever and ague 
would kill off Hindus and Mahommedans in a month, But it 
Seems to us unreasonable to suppose that Englishmen and Hindus 
can ever be brought together because an accomplished writer pre- 
sents schoolmasters and scholars with a summary of strange customs 
and us manners which, to be understood, must be studied at 


much greater length. And the omissions of Mr. Hunter are still 
more remarkable than his attempts at compression, Ne quid falsi 
is a good rule for an historian, but it ought to be conjoined with 
ne guid veri non audeat. Now Mr. Hunter passes over with 
the very lightest touch all the evils which superstition, cruelty, 
despotism, and intolerance, have entailed on the Indian people, 
and have made the task of regeneration or improvement in the 
hands of Englishmen one of such extreme difficulty. And can it 
really be correct to say that the nobler stock “ created a language, 
a literature, and a religion, of rare stateliness and beauty”? That 
the Sanskrit language is flexible, ductile, polished, expressive, 
and copious; that its vast literature embraces law, philosophy, 
and logic, and boasts of old poems which reveal much that is 
curious in the adventures of hermits, princesses, warriors, and 
kings, as well as of dramas remarkable for originality and skill of 
plot and delicacy of poetic sentiment, is acknowledged by all who 
have any acquaintance whatever with Oriental literature. But it 
is no use disguising the fact that the men who used Sanskrit to 
keep the vulgar at a distance failed to establish anything like a 
standard prose literature, and that they forsook the ease and sim- 
plicity of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata to exercise their 
fancy in devising endless alliterations and in converting plain 
language into grammatical puzzles, In support of our criticism 
we commend the following extract from Indian Wisdom to Mr. 
Hunter’s notice:—“It cannot be denied that even in these 
works of the greatest of Indian poets there are occasional fanciful 
conceits, combined with a too studied and artificial elaboration 
of diction, and a constant tendency to what a Euro would 
consider an almost puerile love of alliteration and playing upon 
words ( Wortspie/).” And, again, “there is nothing in the whole 
range of Greek or Latin or any other literature that can be come 
pared with these poems. Nearly every verse in them presents a 
separate puzzle, so that, when one riddle is solved, little is gained 
towards the solution of the next.” These are the words of a 
scholar whose life has been devoted to Oriental literature, and 
who is doing all in his power to bridge over in another way the 
chasm which separates the Hindu from his rulers, There is 
nothing to be gained by ascribing to either the Sanskrit language or 
to the people who speak its derivatives, merits which neither pos- 
sess. And then what can be said in favour of the “beauty” of 
the Hindu religion? Very possibly Mr. Hunter might argue that 
the loves and adventures of Greek and Latin divinities have 
nothing so very elevating and inspiring about them, and that the 
God of War and the Goddess of Love would be but indifferent 
teachers of practical morality. But there is a grandeur in the 
War God and a loveliness in the Anadyomene which we shall not 
find in Siva er Kali, the latter described by Mr. Hunter himself 
“asa black fury, of a hideous countenance, dripping with blood, 
crowned with snakes, and hung round with skulls.” Nor must we 
forget that, while Hindu idols are grotesque, clumsy, and inartistic, 
the Hindu religion has made itself responsible for or has taken 
under its patronage, every kind of abomination in the shape of 
widow-burning, child murder, human sacrifices, torture, and 
obscenity, We do not contend that Mr. Hunter ought to take up 
the pare of a missionary who lectures at an annual Mela or in 
the bi-weekly Haut on the corrupting and debasing effects of 
idolatry ; but we think that he ou Mt not to have shut his eyes to 
the darker aspects of Hinduism, whether as “a social league” or 
“a religious alliance.” Mahommedanism, with all its bigotry 
and fanaticism, with its leaders who flourished the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in another, was a great step in advance; and 
one of the notable features about the older religion is that every 
now and then a virtuous reformer did spring up out of the 
Brahmin or the Sudra castes, who tried to bring back his country- 
men to a better and a purer state of doctrine and practice. Such, 
of course, was Gautama, as far as we can discern his figure and his. 
preaching, and in later times Ram Anand, Kubir, and Chaitanya, 
of whom the first in Northern India, and the two last in Bengal, 
exerted themselves to proclaim the unity of the Deity, the efficacy 
of faith and devotion, and the respect due to women. To the 
second of these worthies, or to some one of the same name, has 
been ascribed a popular couplet, doubtless well known to Mr. 
Hunter, which says that Kubir, seeing the millstones at work, 
burst into tears, reflecting that crushed between two such stones. 
no mortal could possibly escape. The stones are interpreted by 
both native Pundits and Munshis to mean heaven and earth, and 
Kubir is not the first seeker after truth who has been sorely per- 
plexed by endeavours to solve the puzzle of humanity. 

Mr. Hunter claims to have discovered the fragile structure of 
the Mahommedan Empire in India, and he says once or twice that 
we English acquired our dominion from the Hindus rather than 
the Moguls; and even hints that the former might have succeeded 
in regaining their lost Bde by overcoming the latter but for our 
timely intervention. ‘These sentences contain some truth, but there 
is ample evidence that the Mahommedans brought into the Empire 
which they overran and annexed, certain qualities which made 
them no despicable foes. They produced men who were captains 
of armies as well as ornaments of courts. Many a Mahommedan 
Nawab or Viceroy was strong enough to set his Emperor at de- 
fiance, and to carve out a principality on the ruins of a Hindu 
Raj in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We never encoun- 
tered a more vigorous or skilful opponent than Hyder until we 
drove back the Sikhs from the North-West Frontier. Oudh and the 
Deccan were created into separate Mahommedan kingdoms during 
the last century, and Mr. Hunter himself records how in 1760 the 
Mahrattas were scattered in headlong rout by Afghans who had 
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been thought strong behind rocks and hill forts, but not equa 
to a pitched battle on the plains. But, as we said at first, it 
is not very easy to see how, through wars and successions, effete 
dynasties, and European adventurers s ling for supremacy, 
we get at all better acquainted with the Indian people. This 
phrase alone suggests a long vista, which we might fill up with 
endless distinctions of castes and their occupations, agriculture, 
handicrafts, commerce, an infinite variety of local customs, lan- 
guages and their vagaries, and, in short, all the —s perplexing, 
and shifting details which make up what is really the history of 
the people, in contradistinction to the history of wars and treaties 
which effected great political changes and yet left the Ryot and 
the grthast or householder, pretty much where he was. Every now 
and then Mr, Hunter attempts a little on one of the above topics, 
and then breaks off. There is, for instance, a great deal to be said 
about the subject of rice cultivation and rice diet. “ More than fifty 
varieties of rice are known by name to the Bengal peasant.” We have 
referred to a list in manuscript taken on the spot in one of the 
largest rice-growing districts in Bengal, and we can enumerate no 
less than thirty-eight of the early or August crop, sixty-two of the 
winter crop, and six of the limited crop peculiar to very wet and 
marshy localities which is sown in February and reaped in May 
and June, Our own list might easily be increased. Some of the 
names for rice are perplexing to a ripe scholar. Others are graceful 
and pretty, and may be translated as the “ pearl of the sun,” “ the 
foam of the ocean,” “the enjoyment or repast of the king,” and 
the “enjoyment of the Mahommedan ghazi.” Mr. Hunter, as the 
President of Lord Ripon’s Commission on Education, has a great 
opportunity before him, and, considering his literary ability and 
dis unquestioned reputation, he had far better devote himself to 
the task of sifting evidence and influencing his colleagues in 
framing an educational scheme for present and future generations, 
than to that of publishing little brochures which will no more add 
to the knowledge of the mature Pundit than they will form the 
character of the raw schoolboy. 


JAMES BURN, THE “BEGGAR-BCY.” * 


AMES BUEN is the autobiography of a man eighty years 
old, who began life in a garret swarming with rats. His 
early life was spent as a beggar, and he wandered about 
with his mother and foster-father, chiefly in the South of 
Scotland and the North of England. His mother’s husband was 
a sad drunkard, and as’ whipping-boy to this old rascal the 
author had much to bear. In consequence of being the companion 
of such a character, he had also to endure frequent imprison- 
ment. He says, “ Within the short space of two years I had 
been an inmate of every gaol in the South of Scotland.” The 
Scotch farmers, in the early part of the century, seem to have been 
very kind to beggars; food and shelter for the night being given 
whenever they were asked for. Alms were generally given “ in 
kind,” but the oatmeal and barleymeal used to be sold at the 
towns. We read in this book, for the first time, of “ Hand- 
Barrow Mendicants.” These beggars were either cripples or hope- 
less invalids, who used to be seated on wheel-barrows. When they 
were left at the door of a farmhouse, it was understood that the 
occupant of the house should first feed them, and then wheel them to 
his nearest neighbour’s—often a considerable distance. Weare also 
informed that before the new Poor Law provided for lunatics, “ The 
able-bodied class of imbeciles in Scotland were kept in foud and 
clothing in many places by going the round of the parish; the 
farmers and millers taking them in turn for a certain time, during 
which they got out of them what labour their condition of mind 
xvould admit of.” Plenty of instances are given of the kindness 
of the poor in helping the poor, and the author and his belongings 
seem to have begged among farmers and cottagers rather than at 
the houses of gentlemen. We read of four poor working-men 
giving the writer ‘all the money they had upon them, which was 
twopence,” and telling him where he could have supper and a bed 
free of charge; and on several occasions poor wretches, almost as 
badly off as himself, gave him money or food. Members of Anti- 
Mendicity Societies may here tind plenty of examples of the bless- 
ing that a shilling, or even a sixpence, often proves to an apparently 
undeserving tramp. 

The early life of the author was not entirely spent in monoto- 
nous begging from house to house. When he was eight 
years old he was taken to London, where he had the pleasure of 
seeing more than a dozen bodies hanging on gibbets. But there 
was nothing very new to him in a hanging, for when he was four 

ears old he was taken to see a murderer executed in front of 

umfries gaol. When he was nine he was stolen by a sweep, and, 
when his mother recovered him, the fellow offered 100/. down for 
him in good money; but, strange to say, the offer was refused. 
At the age of fifteen he was taken to Ireland, where he was left in 
the charge of his real father, a sort of “ bog-trotter,” who did not 
treat him over-kindly. Running away from this parent, he soon 
recrossed the Channel—without paying his passage—and got tem- 
porary employment as a cattle-herd. Then he became servant 
to a “Cheap Jack,” with whom he travelled about for some 
time. As this person used him as a medium for passing false 
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coin, he became nervous, and took an opportunity of bolting 
while his master was in a drunken fit. After this he » pases 
through a series of vicissitudes. Sometimes he was a he sman, 
sometimes a servant, sometimes a beggar. Occasionally he was 
earning a guinea a week, often he was starving, still oftener he 
was in love. In course of time he enlisted, but, as he had “g 
scorbutic eruption,” the doctor would not pass him. Then he 
became a sailor, but he “ possessed a spirit of independence which 
would not succumb” to the indignities of the forecastle, so after 
one cruise he gave up the sea, with fourpence and two ship 
biscuits in his pocket. After doing a little more begging, he next 
figured as a militiaman. Then he became a hatter’s apprentice, 
and when he was earning ten shillings a week he married. Soon 
after this his soul began to aspire to higher things, and during the 
Reform agitations of the year 1831 he joined the Hatters’ Trade 
Reform Society. At one of the meetings of this body he ventured 
to make a speech, and his success was so great that he was elected 
a member of “ the Central Committee.” He was soon afterwards 
deputed to marshal an out-door demonstration, in which “ the 
—— of the King and Queen were turned upside down and 

urned amid the execrations of 200,000 people,” while “ death’s- 
heads and cross-bones gave the meeting a solemn import.” These 
loyal proceedings led to better things still, for we read of fourteen 
days of glorious memory, during which he received ten shillings a day, 
and had his expenses paid, as one of the delegates for Scotland at 
a meeting in Minthoter of the hatters of Great Britain. Fora 
time our rolling stone continued to ascend. When he was thirty- 
four he was keeping a small shop, and at thirty-five he had given 
it up, and taken a public-house, Then he was left a widower with 
five children, and at thirty-six he married again—for the sake of 
his children, of course—when he gave up the public-house and 
took a spirit-vault. About the same time he became a Chartist, 
although he did not adopt the views of the most extravagant of 
the party. “The people’s Parliament was holding its sittings, 
and its sage members, in the abundance of their wisdom, had pro- 
pounded the sacred month. If the devil had been legislating for 
the people, his satanic majesty could not have devised a better 
plan for their destruction.” ‘The entire working population 
were to stand idle for a month, to force the six points of the 
Charter—viz, the Ballot, Annual Parliaments, Payment of Mem- 
bers, No Property Qualification, and Electoral Districts. This 
second project, however, was found impracticable.” After this 
we find him again on his beam-ends, with nothing in the 
world but a wife and a family. But with him, when things 
were at their worst, they were sure to mend. Some of his old 
acquaintances, on finding him in such a miserable condition, 
“subscribed the sum of twenty pounds, and made” him “a 
present of the money ata dinner-party.” He at once got rid of 
the whole of this windfall by investing it in an enterprise which 
turned out to be worthless, and shortly afterwards he became ill, and 
found his way into a hospital. After five weeks spent in the 
hospital, although still sutfering ugonies from sciatica, he tried to 
turn an honest penny by giving lectures upon Odd-Fellowship. 
Strange to say, this venture turned out well, for he earned a few 
pounds at once; but his success was interrupted by an attack of 
“typhus fever of the most virulent character,’ by which he and 
his whole family, with the exception of his wile, “ were prostrated 
at the same time.” His friends the Odd Fellows, however, came to 
his assistance, and many pounds were sent to him from different 
lodges. On his recovery he became Grand Master of his district ; 
but even in this exalted position he had many ups and downs, At 
one time we find him presented ‘“ with a very handsome purse, in 
which were deposited a goodly number of sovereigns,” and “ the 
honoured guest of some of the first men of the city” of Perth; 
at another losing thirty pounds by an Odd Fellows’ dinner, at 
which the late Sir Archibald Alison presided. 

The next ten years of the author's life were spent alternately in 
writing books on Odd-Fellowship, in hat-making, in electioneering, 
in directory-making, and in collecting advertisements for maga- 
zines. After all these exertions we find him with only eighteen 
pence in cash, and a wife and four children. At the age of fifty- 
seven he was, at the same time, a pauper and President of the 
Burns Club in Edinburgh. On the occasion of the Burns Cen- 
tenary he made a speech, which was reported at full length in the 
Scotsman. But, with“ feelings of much regret,” he felt constrained 
to leave Edinburgh—that “grand old city,” “full of historical 
records,” “a monument of the feudal age,” &c., because he owed 
8/., which he could not pay. He becomes very poetical when de- 
scribing the city of his creditors, ‘Nature, in a burning passion, 
formed her site of molten lava; her Arthur's Seat, Salisbury 
Crags, the Calton Hill, and the rock on which the Castle is 
seated, have all been sent up from the womb of Mother Earth to 
decorate the plain, and lend both beauty and majesty to the 
scene.” When he reached the South of England he had the good 
luck to get employment from Mr. Tweedie, the publisher. Then 
he started a literary speculation on his own account. This was 4 
handbook of London, which was to appear during the year of the 
second great International Exhibition. He borrowed money in 
order to start on this venture, but a rascal whom he employed a 
@ canvassing agent made off with it. He now gladly availed 
himself of an opportunity of going to America, and at the 


age of sixty he landed in that country with his wife and 
_ four children and exactly twelve and sixpence in ready money. 
| While in America he made a precarious living at his 0 
trade of hat-making, but he does not seem to have been appre 
| ciated by the Yankees, for we hear nothing of any lectures 0B 
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Qdd-Fellowship or literary ventures while he remained in their 
country. His descriptions of artisan life in America are very 
jnteresting, although much padded with irrelevant matter. For 
a short time he held an a pointment at the oflice of the “ Christian 
Commission ” in New York, but he soon lost it, owing toa reduction 
in the working staff of that body. He complains that while in 
America he and his family were “completely isolated from all 
society.” It must have been a consolation to him, under these 
circumstances, to go to what he calls a “ convivial gathering "— 
namely, @ picnic in aid of the funds of a Burial Society, at which 
«there were over two thousand people out fora day of freeenjoyment.” 
His visit to America did not prove a commercial success; but 
when his health had failed, and he was reduced almost to beggary, 
a charitable person paid the passage, both of himself and his 
family, to England, and also gave him a draft on a London banker 
for 101, towards beginning life again on his return to his native 
ountry. 

: Durlog his evenings in America the author had occasionally oc- 
cupied himself by writing his “experience of men and things,” and 
on arriving in London he tried to dispose of his MS. to a pub- 
lisher. Just as the last of his ten pounds was all but spent, 
he was fortunate enough to succeed in selling his manuscript 
for twenty pounds. When this twenty pounds was, in its turn, 
exhausted, he went down to Newcastle, where he again went into 
the hat trade, and earned twenty-two shillings a week; but he 
once more gave up hats for literature, and obtained employment as 
an article writer for the Herham Courant. Through the good 
offices of a gentleman to whom the book is dedicated, the author 
was next enabled to obtain temporary work as a clerk in the office 
of the Commissioners of Salmon Fisheries. At that office he saw 
a good deal of the late Mr. Frank Buckland, of whom he speaks 
in the highest possible terms. After being about three years in 
the Fisheries Office, he lost his situation, and obtained work in 
“¢imming porcelain lamps ”—whatever that may mean. Then 
he earned four guineas by writing two magazine articles, and for 
some months he got five shillings a week for writing a London 
letter to a provincial newspaper. Then we are told that he was 
once more “ reduced to the zero of an empty pocket,” and as a last 
resource he applied for relief to the Committee of the Royal Literary 
Fund. He received a grant of 30/. from that institution, and shortly 
afterwards he received 4/. from the late Mr. Tom Taylor, nominally 
in payment of two articles, which, apparently, were never pub- 
lished. In course of time he obtained fourteen months’ work in 
the office of a Civil Engineer, but on his seventieth birthday we 
find him again idle. By this time he had had two wives and 
eighteen children in addition to all his other troubles. When he 
was seventy, he succeeded in getting an appointment as inspector 
of stores under the Great Eastern Railway Company, and, wonder- 
ful to say, he held it for more than ten years. At the age of 
eighty, he received another grant from the Royal Literary Fund, 
and then he went to live with his daughters at Hammersmith, 
where he prepared the present book for the press. It would not 
surprise us if twenty years hence a second volume were to appear, 
describing the author's various experiences, vicissitudes, and hair- 
breadth escapes, between the ages of eighty and a hundred. 

This book would be more readable if the frequent moralizings 
and descriptions were struck out ; but*the patient reader who takes 
the trouble to wade through the thick volume will find a good deal 
to reward him. The descriptions of whisky smuggling in the 
early part of the century, when “ Scotch whisky was not admis- 
sible into England under any circumstances,” are both amusing 


‘and instructive. We are told that “ this unnatural prohibition was 


to — the producers of our colonial rum, which was then 
made by slaves!” The author has “‘ seen a company of melancholy 
mourners pe ey rude country hearse filled with agua vite 
instead of a dead body.” As we have already observed, there is 
much that is worth reading in the part of the book that treats of 
America; but it is rather smothered in commonplace description 
of the kind that may be found in most handbooks on that country. 
The last two hundred pages are a sort of literary hotchpotch, and 
it is impossible to pe suspecting that they may be a réchauffé 
of the magazine articles to which reference has already been made. 
But even in this portion of the book there are passages worth 
reading; and the pages that treat of “Things of the Past” are 
decidedly interesting. It would be unfair to judge a book of this 
kind too severely, and its most adverse critics ought at least to 
admit that it is a literary curiosity. 


MAIMONIDES’S GUIDE OF THE PERPLEXED.* 


W E have before now had occasion to speak of the foundation of 
the Society of Hebrew Literature, and to note some of the 
good work they set themselves to accomplish in publishing in the 
original language, or in an English translation, or in both together, 
works by the most distinguished Jewish scholars of the middle 
ages on the Bible, on philosophy, and other subjects, and thus pre- 
Senting to us the very thoughts and words of men whose names 
are great in the history of learning, but who generally could be no 
more than names to the world outside the most erudite section of 
the modern Jewish community. Dr. Friedliinder, whose indust 
*8 only equalled by his marvellous learning, now presents us with 


* The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
Qriginal Text and annotated by M. Friedlander. Vol. I. Published for 
ty of Hebrew Literature. London: Triibner & Co. 


the first part of the chief work of one of the greatest Rabbis of the 
middle ages in an excellent English translation, and accompanied 
by copious notes which illustrate the many obscurities of the text, 
discuss the cogency of its arguments, the leading peculiarities of 
the author's philosophy, supply the necessary references to Bible, 
Talmud, the Greek philosophers, &c., and, in short, give all the 
help that an intelligent reader must require, without diverging into 
side paths of speculation not strictly demanded for the study of his 
author. A life of Moses Maimonides occupies forty pages, and a 
very useful analysis of his book fifty, of the introduction. 

The estimation in which Moses, son of Maimon, was held in 
his own day and in later times was expressed in the popular 
paraphrase of Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10 (There arose not a pro- 
phet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face)—“ From Moses to Moses there arose not one like 
unto him.” Maimonides was born at Cordova in 1135, at the 
time when Cordova was the seat of the Caliphate of the 
West. This Mohammedan kingdom had been founded by 
Abd-er-rahman in 756; and his dynasty, the Omeyades, was con- 
— for its brillianey, and especially for its encouragement of 
the arts and sciences, including poetry and philosophy, and for the 
liberality of sentiment which it showed towards the Jews who 
settled in Spain, as they were enabled to acquire wealth and honour 
on equal terms with Mohammedans. The Jewish colony in Spain 
thus came to produce schools of learning which equalled or sur- 
passed their earlier academies in the East, such as Sura; while its 
scholars obtained an eminence in various branches of learning which 
influenced first Spain and then Europe generally in the middle 
ages as their people certainly have never done in their long and 
chequered history since the Roman conquest of their own country. 
In the Spanish Caliphate, however, the Jews, coming into direct 
contact with the Mohammedan literature and science, which of 
course was Arabic as to language, frequently, if not generally, 
composed their learned books in Arabic, written in Hebrew cha- 
racters. This was the case with Maimonides, whose work here 
presented to us is translated from the original Arabic. It was 
twice translated into Hebrew; one of these versions has been 
aye recently (Part I. by Scheyer, 1851, and Parts II. and 

IL. by Schlossberg, 1876 and 1879). Maimonides began his lite- 
rary work at the age of twenty-three with a treatise on the Jewish 
Calendar. But little is known of his youth. His life had not 
fallen upon the golden age of the literary and liberal dyrasty of 
the Omeyades. Their successors began to rule with the narrow 
and fanatical spirit which is never long absent from Moham- 
medan kingdoms. They would tolerate no religion but Islim in 
their dominions; and a proclamation to this effect was issued, 
against which the Jews appealed in vain. They were allowed 
neither to retain their religion nor to emigrate. Many therefore 
forsook their religion; others managed to escape. Of the latter 
was Maimonides, who left Spain in 1165, and arrived at Acco 
(Acre), “ and was thus rescued from apostasy.” He spent the rest 
of his life in Egypt, where he occupied himself with his studies 
and his writings, and also with “the communal affairs of the 
Jews.” Here he completed his great work, his Commentary on 
the Mishnah. But these pursuits did not bring a livelihood. His 
medical studies had qualified him to practise as a doctor, and he 
was appointed Court physician to Saladin at Cairo, An interest- 
ing letter is preserved in which he says :— 

I reside in Egypt (or Fostat); the King resides at Cairo, which lies 
about two Sabbath-day journeys from the first-named place. My duties 
to the King are very heavy. I am obliged to visit him every day, early 
in the morning ; and when he or any of his children or the inmates of his 
harem are indisposed, I dare not quit Cairo, but must stay during the 
greater part of the day in the palace. It also frequently happens that one 
or two of the royal officers fall sick, and then I have to attend them. Asa 
rule, I go to Cairo very early in the day, and even if nothing unusual 
happens I do not return before the afternoon, when I am almost dying with 
hunger; but I find the antechambers filled with Jews and Gentiles, with 
nobles and common people, awaiting my return, 


It is striking, amidst much obscurity as to biography, to come 
upon such vivid pictures of real domestic life from the age of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. We find many similar ones from the lives 
of the Jewish doctors of this , written in Hebrew, which far 
exceed any trustworthy hiegeaghtanl details given by European 
chroniclers of the same, or indeed of far later periods. Yet amidst 
all this waste of time Maimonides managed to compose a religious 
guide (his Mishneh thorah), bused on Revelation and Tradition, 
and then “to prove that the principles there set forth were con- 
firmed by philosophy.” This task he accomplished in his Dalalat 
al-hairin, “the Guide of the Perplexed ”—called in Hebrew 
Moreh nebhuchim. A charge of apostasy from the Jewish faith 
under Mohammedan persecution was brought against Maimonides, 
which was either suggested or corroborated by a letter on 
Involuntary Apostasy, purporting to be written by Maimonides, 
and containing such sentiments as that death must be preferred 
to the worship of-idols, but Islim is not idolatry, that the pro- 
fession of a belief in Mohammed is not a breach of any Divine 
commandment, and that Jews should in such a case seek an ~~ 
tunity to leave the country, but need not suffer martyrdom. The 
arguments concerning the alleged apostasy of Maimonides himself 
are well sifted by Dr. Friedlander, who finds such an act inconsis- 
tent with known events in his life and with utterances of his own, 
and disputes the genuineness of the above-mentioned letter, which 
is never alluded to either by Maimonides himself or by any 
writers of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. We are inclined 
to think that the good name of Maimonides is satisfactorily vindi- 
cated on this point; and, if so, he may be pronounced a man as 
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good as he was earnest and learned. He died at the age of 
seventy in Fostat in 1204. 

The “Perplexed” for whom this book was written are, as the 
writer himself says, the thinkers whose studies have brought them 
into collision with religion—philosophical students who have 
arrived at conclusions concerning the Primal Cause, the nature of 
man and the universe, and other metaphysical questions, that 
leave them puzzled how to deal with Scriptural sayings apparently 
inconsistent therewith. Thus his work is divided into three parts 
(of which this volume gives the first and most important) :—“ An 
exposition of the esoteric ideas (sodoth) in the books of the Prophets. 
2. A treatment of certain metaphysical problems, 3. An exami- 
nation of the system and the method of the Kalam ”—the meta- 

hysics of the Mohammedan Mutakallemin or metaphysicians. 
aimonides himself, though a Jew would naturally incline to the 
Arabic ideas on philosophical subjects, such as the creation from 
nothing and the Word of God (kalam), was a zealous Aristotelian ; 
and his task was to oppose the Mutakallemin’s arguments, and 
to show kis philosophical principles as not inconsistent with 
Scriptural expressions. The first part, therefore, consists of 
chapters on various disconnected problems, all tending to 
this end ; as he says, “ to explain certain words occurring in the 
prophetic books. Of these some are homonyms, and of their 
several meanings the ignorant choose the wrong ones ; other terms 
which are employed in a figurative sense are erroneously taken by 
such persons in their primary signification.” After these chapters 
on various words, we have others on general theological and philo- 
sophical subjects, such as “ the attribution of senses and sensation 
to God,” “figurative expressions applied to angels,” “ faith,” 
“ Attributes—the necessity of proving the inadmissibility of attri- 
butes in reference to God—attributes implying corporeality, emo- 
tion, non-existence, and comparison—attributes denoting existence, 
life, power, wisdom, and will,” “the primal Cause,” “a parallel 
between the universe and man,” &c. It would be very difficult, 
without more copious extracts than we have room for, to convey 
any adequate conception of the treatment of these profound and 
sometimes mystical subjects by a Jew of the twelfth century, who 
had to solve the difficult problem of retaining belief in the 
ipsissima verba of Scripture, and of asserting perfect freedom to 
take up Aristotle's ideas. The tyranny of the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of every word of Scripture is here found to have been. 
as powerful, and to have led to much the same results, in the 
twelfth as in the nineteenth century. A powerful philosophical 
mind could not be held to the natural interpretation; but the 
word must be maintained at all hazards, therefore the only solu- 
tion was to alter its meaning. Hence, in these discussions on the 
interpretation of various words, the reader must expect to find a 
large element of perverse special pleading, occasioned by a fore- 
gone conclusion as to what Scripture ought to say. At the same 
time it would be unjust not to acknowledge that all these dis- 
cussions are pervaded by most ingenious arguments, supported by 
very clever comparison of passages, and, where not warped as we 
have described, really instructive and sometimes conclusive as to 
obscure or doubtful words and expressiuns. In the introduction 
Maimonides speaks of the difficulties he encountered in explaining 
“passages in the Midrash which, if taken literally, appear to be 
inconsistent with truth and common sense, and must therefore be 
taken figuratively. . . . For i observed that by expounding these 
es by means of allegorical and mystical terms, we do not 
explain anything, but merely substitute one thing for another of 
the same nature. . . . We have further noticed that when an ill- 
informed rabbi reads these Midrashim, he will find no difficulty ; 
for, possessing no knowledge of the properties of things, he will 
not reject statements which involve impossibilities. When, how- 
ever, a person who is both religious and well educated reads them, 
he canfiot escape the following dilemma :—either he takes them 
literally, and questions the abilities of the author and the sound- 
ness of his mind—doing thereby nothing which is opposed to the 
principles of our faith—or he will acquiesce in assuming that the 
passages in question have some secret meaning, and he will continue 
to hold the author in high estimation, whether he understood the 
allegory or not.” This passage is yery characteristic of Maimonides’s 
mind, which could not accept an inconsistency or an absurdity, 
nor shrink from an attempt to find a rational interpretation of 
passages of the greatest obscurity, and which, notwithstanding 
is general rationalistic tendency natural to an Aristotelian, 
would sooner have recourse to mystical or symbolical qupeeiiions 
than give up the passage as inexplicable in accordance with science 
or reason, Thus the vision in the first chapter of Ezekiel, called 
by the Rabbis Ma’aseh mercabah, “ the work of the chariot,” was 
explained by him as signifying metaphysics, and, as Dr. Friedliinder 
says, “ This chapter was held to include the principles of Theology 
and Metaphysics, which are too difficult for the comprehension of 
the ordinary reader, and, if imperfectly apprehended, would lead 
to the gravest errors.” Maimonides opens with a chapter on 
the words for form, likeness, and shape, of which the first occurs 
in the well-known text, “‘ Let us make man in our form,” and led 
many to infer that God had figure and shape, and was consequently 
corporeal. He holds this to be the proper meaning only of the 
third of these words (thoar), and says that tselem “‘ signifies the 
specific form, viz, that which constitutes the essence of a thing, 
whereby the thing is what it is,” and argues that this in man is 
not the bodily shape, but refers to his soul, the object of intellectual 
perception, and consequently the likeness between man and God is 
purely spiritual. Similarly, while adducing passages in which three 
verbs meaning ¢o see, to perceive, are to be taken in the literal sense, 


he claims for them a figurative signification of mental perception 
when used with God for either object or subject, since God, 
having no corporeal existence, cannot see with a bodily eye, nor ; 
be seen. Hence he lays down the general principle that exprearions 
which express sensual ptions or acts, when found in Scripture 
applied to God, are to be understood not merely in a figurative 
sense, but even as deliberately chosen as the only means of con- 
veying to ordinary unphilosophical minds the certainty of His 
existence :-— 

For it was found necessary to teach all of them that God exists, and that 
He is in every respect the most perfect Being, that is to say, He exists not 
only in the sense in which the earth and the heavens exist, but He exists 
and possesses life, wisdom, power, activity, and all other properties which 
our belief in His existence must include, as will be shown below. That 
God exists was then shown to ordinary men by means of similes taken from 
motion, because ordinary men consider only the body as fully, truly and 
undoubtedly existing ; that which is connected with a body but is itself 
not a body, although believed to exist, has a lower degree of existence on 

t of its depend on the body for existence. ‘Lhat, however, which 
is neither itself a body, nor a force within a body, is non-existent according 
to man’s original notions, and is above all excluded from the range of ima- 
gination. In the same manner motion is considered by the ordinary man 
as. identical with life; what cannot move voluntarily from place to place 
has no life, although motion is not part of the definition of life, but an 
accident connected with it. The perception by the senses, especially by 
hearing and seeing, is best known to us; we have no idea or notion of any 
other mode of communication between the soul of one man and that of 
another than by means of speaking, i.e. by the sound produced by lips, 
tongue, and the other organs of speech. When, therefore, we are to be 
informed that God has a knowledge of things, and that communication is 
made by Him to the Prophets who convey it to us, they represent Him to 
us as seeing and hearing, i.e. as perceiving and knowing those things which 
can be seen and heard. They represent Him to us as speaking, i.e. that 
communications from Him reach the Prophets; ... God is described 
as active, because we do not know any other mode of producing a thing 
except by direct action. He is said to have a suul in the sense that He is 
living, because all living beings are generally supposed to have a soul. 

Maimonides then refers to the physical epithets ascribed to 

God, and explains them all away on the same principle. But, 
while spiritually-minded persons will strongly sympathize with 
his efforts to divest the Goa of Scripture of corporeal limita- 
tions, few will follow him in the deductions which he makes 
from the preceding principles:—“ I do not believe that any man 
can doubt the correctness of the assertion that the Creator is not in 
need of anything for the continuance of His existence, or for the 
improvement of His condition. ‘Therefore, God has no organs, or, 
what is the same, He is not a body; His actions are accom- 
plished by His Essence, not by any organ; and as undoubtedly 
physical forces are connected with the organs, He does not possess 
any forces, that is to say, He has, besides His Essence, nothing 
that could be the cause of His action, His knowledge, or His will; 
for attributes are nothing but forces under a different name.” 
After the word nothing in this sentence Dr. Friedliinder gives a 
note, “ By this phrase the author means to say that God does not 
possess any qualities or attributes; and therefore the author 
continues, ‘ for attributes are the same as forces.’” We will not 
add a word to this apparently very logical reasoning, which many 
will take as a reductio ad absurdum. The whole treatment of this 
metaphysical subject proves Maimonides to have been an inge- 
nious and powerful diulectician; and it is peculiarly interesting 
to see how principles reducing God to an Essence without attri- 
butes could be educed by a Jew from the Hebrew Scriptures, 
which give Him an intense personality and close contact with 
men. The argument can happily be easily followed, for in 
Dr. Friedliinder’s translation Maimonides speaks perfectly simple 
thoughts in the clearest English. 


PATTY’S PARTNER.* 


N her recent contribution to fiction Miss Middlemass has made 
a most praiseworthy attempt at keeping clear of classical 
quotations and Greek words. ‘ Kudos,” which recurred under 
such: strange guise in Sackcloth and Broadcloth, we now tind 
modestly printed in Roman characters. Once only, in her third 
volume, does the case seem imperatively to demand a quotation 
from Horace. It is on the occasion of a young lady awaiting her 
partner at a ball. The temptation was strong, but the fall is 
terrible. How, may we ask, if “Angey ” had known Latin, would 
she have translated this “ejaculation” at the sight of her “ young 
Augustus”? 
Tandem venias, precamur, 
We ibi (sic) candentes humeros amictus, 
Augur Apollo. 
It would have been so easy for our author to turn back to the 
second ode of her favourite poet in order to verify the lines. 
And surely, now that Miss Middlemass has for the most part 
abandoned her studies in Latin and Greek, she might devote @ 
few of her spare moments to French. We feel confident that the 
industry displayed in the concoction of so many romances would, 
with patience, enable her to master even the irregular verbs of the 
fourth conjugation. We should then, perhaps, be spared such “ old 
French sayings ” as “ Tout vient & ceux qui saient (sic) attendre.” 
Again, a little further study and the use of a dictionary would 
show the impropriety of making a Frenchman, a porcelain painter 
from Sévres, announce “ Je suis Paul Brumeau le grand dessineur.” 


* Patty's Partner. A Novel. By Jean Middlemass, Author of “ Sack- 
cloth and Broadcloth.” “Wilda Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Brothers. 
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‘At Savres the “designer” is called “le dessinateur.” In the | 


mpts made by this gifted foreigner at expressing himself in 
Engl we should be pations to know the reason for his adoption 
of such very Teutonie constructions. Miss Middlemass could not 
fail to remark, if she turned his “blessed jargon” back into 
French, that, for instance, “ You will wid me to my France go,” 
would hardly (to adopt her method of writing English) give a 
Parisian tournure de phrase. Our author evidently considers that 
her mother tongue is rendered more forcible by interlarding it 
with foreign words. It is true that French often expresses a shade 
of meaning tersely which English only renders by a periphrasis. 
But why should we be treated to such a jumble as the following ? 
“ Any refuge was preferable to the Tramberley foyer”? Has 
« foyer” associations more domestic than those brought home to us 
by our good old English word “ hearth”? But we have perchance 
missed a subtle allusion. The Tramberley “foyer” was rather a 
bear-garden ; the French term has perchance been chosen to recall 
the “tohu-bohu” and the “frou frou” of a theatre-lobby. 
Not unfrequently we find that Miss Middlemass has given new 
meanings to some of her borrowings from over the water. The 
Academy might with profit insert these in the next edition of 
their Dictionary. The hero of Patty’s Partner has been sent on 
a wild-goose-chase to Australia, and we are told that even after 
this he had no “ vindictive feelings in his heart on account of a 
tour de force (!) of which he had been the victim.” 

It is time, however, to lay before our readers some account of 
the plot and the —- rsonages found in Patty's Partner. 
As much as possible we shall let the author describe these latter 
in her own words, her diction being, as a rule, eminently 
characteristic of the class from which she picks her favourites. 
In these three volumes we have the story of how Max 
Schippheim, senior partner in the great Arundale porcelain 
works, takes for his wife Patty, one of the factory “ hands,” 
whose fresh young voice is like “a breeze of ozone.” The 
evil genius of the tale is the aristocratic wife of the junior 
partner. Lady Muriel is the daughter of a Scotch earl, in whose 
ancestral home the furniture was “‘ almost smouldering (!) to decay 
for want of money to renovate what the hand of time had de- 
stroyed.” Lady Muriel had married her husband for money, and 
is still deeply attached to her first love, Captain Christian, the 
senior partner’s nephew. In order to keep him with her she allows 
him ostensibly to play the part of “soupirant” to Bertha, her 
cousin, whom she regards as a “quiet little shy mousey fool of 
ordinary intelligence.” Christian naturally ends by falling in love 
with Bertha in earnest, and some of the best chapters are those 
describing how the strong-minded Lady Muriel tries to retain the 
love of the vacillating Christian for herself, and, failing, embitters 
Bertha’s life by causeless jealousy. 

Another pair of lovers are “ Angey,” “ the show offspring” of a 
most shabby-genteel family, and the Hon. Felix Elton, second son 
of an earl, who “ moves in what is perhaps vulgarly called the first 
society.” This gentleman is described as “ always more undemon- 
strative than a lamp-post in daytime”; still he would fain marry 
the girl without burdening himself with her family. The chapter 
at the beginning of the second volume is certainly most graphic, in 
which Mr. Elton calls on his future father-in-law, Mr. Tramberley. 
He states his matrimonial intentions regarding the daughter, 
but, “ perfect prince though he was,” makes it clearly understood 
that at his wife’s balls neither Mr. nor “ Mrs. Tramberley would 
be asked, any more than to large dinner-parties,” for, as he deli- 
cately hints, “it is practically impossible to mix sets.” After 
showing the remarkable way in which Mr. Elton endeavours to 
quench the social aspirations of his lady love’s relatives, it may be 
as well to quote the description with which the author favours 
us of this “ scientifically unadorned-adorned one.” “The attire 
of this dandy,” we are informed, “makes the despair of his rivals. 
With nothing about it either grand or showy, nothing which to 
the uninitiated speaks of money, its merit is in the quiet perfection 
of material, cut and fit. To take only one item, his boots. No 
patent leather or varnish ever invades his precincts, those stocks- 
in-trade of the cheaply smart, which are enough for a well- 
bred horse ‘to shy at.’ His fine calf boots . . . . absorb 
the existence of a fellow creature,” and the author confidently 
affirms that “the talent, elbow grease, and patience which go to 
this one feature of Mr. Elton’s dress, would fill a chapter.” 
Possibly the reader will not deplore that such a chapter has 
remained unfilled. 

Elton meets and falls in love with the adorable Angey ata 
pay in her father's house. ‘The young lady is described as 

wing flesh that “was firm and smooth like ivory, with just the 
faintest soupgon of that creamy yellow lacking which no beauty is 
ever brilliant by night.” “To many Angey’s Wistinctive charm 
was the extraordinary fineness of her skin and purity of her com- 
Plexion.” But, though we are told she showed “ her gentle blood 
at every pore,” the surroundings were certainly against her, still 
as Miss Middlemass elegantly puts it, quoting some poet, “ and yet, 
and yet, as things turned out 

It only shows 

One never knows 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la.” 
This is, indeed, a lucid explanation, and after knowing so much 
we must confess to a feeling of disappointment when Vol. iii. 

8 without our having any satisfactory account of what fate 

had in store for this interesting couple. What forms the plot in 
Mies Middlemass’s novels is often hard to discover. Here the 
mterest centres in the machinations of Lady Muriel to prevent 


the senior partner marrying the factory girl, and he is ultimatel 
spirited off to Australia. The respomsitilitics thrown on Ohristian 
by his uncle's disappearance steady his character, and the old 
gentleman on his return admits that, “great though the young 
— agama doubtless were, he still would not ‘ part with 
poor Noll.’” 

Our judgment on the manner in which Patty's Partner is 
written may perhaps be considered somewhat harsh, But really 
a novelist who misquotes, uses French at haphazard, adopts such 
words as “analysation,” “averageiy,” and speaks of “ filtering ” 
a factory of its insubordinate operatives, can hardly expect much 
mercy at the hands of a critic. Still we must admit that Miss 
Middlemass has often a delicate touch in bringing before us the 
homely scenes and the pathos of common life. When she does 
not attempt fine writing her style is both graphic and humorous. 
For instance, there is the description of the Senior Partner's unsuc- 
cessful endeavours to get a quiet half-hour with Bertha. “He knew 
Bertha was always early in the morning, and he could only hope 
that the Tramberleys were late. He was wrong, as he discovered 
to his cost. The boys were up before he was; and, as soon as 
they saw Mr. Schippheim, insisted on exhibiting rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, dormice, and every other odoriferous possession to which 
youth is prone.” 

The third volume is, in our estimation, the best; and the last 
chapter of all is certainly one of the most pleasing in the work. 
But even here the author cannot shake herself free from the 
somewhat grotesque use of terms with which she is not quite 
familiar. How can the hush of the middle-day siesta be regarded 
as lying athwart a watering-place? Athwart,as we may be per- 
mitted to remind her, is merely the nautical synonym for across. 
However, the remainder of the last chapter is prettily told; and 
we may feel grateful that everybody gets happily married, and that 
nobody dies. Even Lady Muriel finds consolation. Miss Middle- 
mass has written at least ten novels; and practice, we were ever 
led to suppose, should end by making perfect. But, on closing 
Patty's Partner, we must admit with a sigh that practice has as 
yet failed to give her perfection in the art of quoting and weaving 
into English the scraps from other languages which she has ac- 
cumulated in the course of her studies. How much better her 
novels would be if we could but persuade Miss Middlemass either 
to study or totally to eschew French and Latin; to avoid very 
minute descriptions of the appearance of earls’ younger sons, and 
the details of “le hig-life”; and to eliminate from her English 
technical terms and allusions with the meaning of which she is not 
quite conversant. 


MINOR NOTICES. 
Altl ORA PETO (1), by Mr. Laurence Oliphant, ought to be 


“a novel of the season” in more senses than one. No one 
knows society better than the author of Piccadilly, and it has always 
surprised us that he has never followed up that brilliant suecess in 
a aaa of writing in which he excels. As an author Mr. Oliphant 
has been industriously versatile, but since his Piccadilly he has 
neglected fiction except in an occasional short story. Few men know 
better of the things, not only of Belgravia, but of America and other 
countries; and he has had personal experience of politics, rs vanaf 
and finance, while he has made acquaintance with men of the wor! 
of all sorts. So far as we can judge—for the novel is to be issued 
in four instalments, and it is merely on the first of these that we 
are forming an opinion—Altiora Peto ought to make a sensa- 
tion. As might be inferred from the play of words in the title, 
for Miss Peto, the heroine, is an aspiring and high-souled young 
woman, the book is full of humour and drollery, Mr. Oliphant 
shows the range of his thought and reading in the lightest and 
least ostentatious manner. Altiora plays with the specula- 
tions and imaginations of Agnostics and profound philosophers, 
although when she tries to soar she is perpetually falling back 
on the ordinary feelings of a girl with a heart anda fancy. She 
analyses the depths of the passions she feels, and is brought 
with reluctance to the humiliating conclusion that they affect her 
very much as they might affect any ordinary maiden. But 
Altiora is only one of three young ladies who form a sparingly 
piquant group of the Graces. Taken over to Paris, she makes 
acquaintance with a couple of young compatriots travelling for 
their pleasure, in the company rather than under the care of an 
elderly female retainer. The independence of the American 
beauties decidedly takes aback three gay young Englishmen of the 
world who are privileged with immediate admission to their inti- 
macy. But, though they accept boxes at the opera and dinners 
at Bignon’s, the gentlemen learn quickly that the young ladies 
are quite capable of taking care of themselves, We need hardly 
say that a daring scheme of this kind gives ample opportunity for 
effective and amusing situations; and dulness is altogether banished 
from the dialogue. But what strikes us especially is the rapidity 
with which Mr. Oliphant gets to work. Although as yet we 
have read but a fourth of the story, flirtations are already 
ripening towards engagements; while not only the leading 
characters, but others which are more or less subordinate, are being 
quickly and sharply developed. We may look confidently for sensa- 
tions and for comedy as well in the game of cross-purposes which 


_is being played by the American girls; it having been 


1) Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant, Author of “ Piccadilly.” 
Patt. London: Blackwood & Son. 1883. 
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that the handsomer of the two, who is probably nearly penniless, 


is to pass as the t “ bonanza” heiress, which her companion 
really is, And Altiora, too, has her troubles before her, since she is 
associated by her mother’s third marriage with a gang of unscru- 
pulous financial adventurers. Most amusing of all the people, 

haps, is quaint Old Hannah, the blunt-spoken, quick-witted, 
Son England spinster, who can even carry off the honours in 
sharp passages of arms with the fashionable siren, Mrs. Clymer, 
who has caught the Right Hon. the Earl of Sark in her meshes, 
much as Becky Crawley entangled Lord Steyne. Should the action 
go forward as swimmingly as hitherto, we shall have no reason 
to complain of lack of interest or incident; and we wish all success 
to this renewal of the experiment of producing novels in parts. 

Lieutenant Low continues to fulfil his duties as historio- 
grapher to Lord Wolseley (2). He has taken up the story 
of his hero’s achievements where he left it off in the first 
edition and brought it down to date. The addition is about a 
hundred and twenty pages, and includes all the victories and 
conquests of “our only General” since May 21, 1879. These 
events are sufficiently familiar to the reader, and need not be 
repeated. It is probable also that Lieutenant Low’s biographical 
style is already well known. If Lord Wolseley likes to be written 
about in a tone of flattery which verges on flunkeyism, and people 
will have it so, the author of this biography has no doubt a very 
sufficient excuse of its kind for the way in which he has chosen 
to write. Posterity will probably make up its mind as to the 
merits of the Ashantee and Egyptian campaigns uninfluenced by 
Lieutenant Low. The method of the continuation is identical 
with that of the beginning of the book. It is swollen out by all 
sorts of small personal details. Future ages are informed that 
when Lord Wolseley left England to take command in South 
Africa in 1879, “numerous friends assembled to bid him 
farewell; and he was accompanied as far as Didcot Junction 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Colonial Secretary. Travel- 
ling all night he arrived at Dartmouth at 4 a.m., and, on the 
following morning embarked on board Donald Currie & Co.’s 
ship, Edinburgh Castle, which arrived at Cape Town on the 23rd 
June after a pleasant voyage.” Again, we learn that when 
starting for Egypt Lord Wolseley went to the Albert Dock ina 
brougham, and so on. The usual commonplaces of newspaper 
praise are duly repeated. The world never saw a general of 
such daring, foresight, and resource, according to the biographer. 
Lieutenant Low can scarcely find words strong enough to express 
his admiration of Lord Wolseley’s originality in taking care to 
have a plan before he began his campaign. He gives the usual 
contradictory accounts of Tel-el-Kebir. It was a surprise, and yet 
the enemy were in their lines and firing as our troops came on. 
Lieutenant Low’s evidence for the first assertion is that Arabi 
confessed himself surprised ; but then it was not Arabi who did 
the fighting such as it was. For one piece of praise we imagine 
that Lieutenant Low’s hero will be very moderately thankful to 
him. Lord Wolseley’s philosophy, we are told, did not take into 
account the possibility of defeat. Now it has generally been 
considered one of the surest signs of Lord Wolseley’s knowledge 
of his business that he does recognize the possibility of defeat, and 
takes care to provide himself with superior forces. 

The task of writing a Life of Emily Bronté (3) which should fill 
230 pages, even small ones, and not be made up with padding, 
was perhaps an impossible one, and we cannot say that Miss 
Robinson has been successful in accomplishing it. She complains 
of the want of material and apologizes hor the large amount of her 
space devoted to Branwell Bronté on the ground that he played a 
great part in his sister's life. In point of fact, however, if it had 
not been Branwell, it would have been Charlotte. The apology 
was not, however, unneeded. Long before this biography, short 
as it is, reaches its end, we are heartily sick of that un- 
happy young man. It is, perhaps, no fault of Miss Robinson’s 
that her book leaves on us no very definite impression of 
Emily Bronté. The author of Wuthering Heights was not a 
person whom it was easy to know in. life, and now the means 
of learning what she was are too completely wanting. In one 
respect Miss Robinson has failed in effecting her purpose. She has 
tried to show that Mrs. Gaskell and others were wrong in not 
liking Emily Bronté; but it is obvious from this biography that 
she did not choose to be liked. It takes two people to make a 
friendship, and Emily Bronté wanted no friends. People of that 
character cannot expect to produce a pleasant impression, and if 
they are honest they know it. 

he Life of Sir Charles Reed (4) was not in itself an exciting or 
remarkable one, and his son tells it so as to make it absolutely 
dull. The early struggles of Sir Charles in business might have 
been made readable, but of them we learn nothing; while we have 
considerably more than enough of mild piety, the observation of 
the “Sabbath,” Sunday Schools, public libraries, and the School 
Board. Mr. Reed’s life, however, leaves an impression of respect 
for his father, who appears as a man of unatfected piety, with 
little of the rancour of certain kinds of Dissenters, a reader of some 
forms of good literature, and a lover of fine old furniture. 

It is not often granted to us to see ourselves as others see us quite 
so pleasantly as we do in Mr. Burroughs’s nice little account of his 


(2) General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D.: 
a Memoir’ ByC. R. Low, 1.N. London: Bentley & Son. 1883. 


(3> Eminent Women Series—Emily Bronté. By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
London: Allen & Co. 1883. J 


(4) Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his Charles E. B. Reed, M.A. 


1883. 


trip to England (5). It was a very short one; and, though he 
obviously employed his time well, Mr. Burroughs does not profess 
to have got to the bottom of things. Indeed he plainly tells his 
readers in the preface that he has no intention of giving them any- 
thing but first impressions. It is satisfactory to find that they 
were agreeable to the writer and even flattering to us. Like his 
more famous countryman Daniel Webster, Mr. Burroughs was 
struck by the many signs of long and skilful cultivation to be seen 
in the country. It may surprise some of his English readers to 
learn that an American thinks our country districts look unin. 
habited as compared with the more settled parts of America. The 
reason he gives is, however, a very good one. English villages 
and homesteads are less prominent than American buildings of the 
same kind. Our mild climate—that is Mr. Burroughs’s courteous de. 
scription—makes long ranges of outhouses less necessary, and withal 
there is much less repainting of everything habitable in bright 
colours. On the whole, what charmed our visitor was the genera} 
calm of England. He has gone back to America quite as good an 
American as he came, but with a firm conviction that the mother- 
country has a better standard of manners, a way of quietly getting 
the best out of life, a sound regard for good work, aud a wholesome 
contempt for show. We are afraid that he must have seen London 
in an interval of unusually good behaviour; for he thought the 
popular places of amusement orderly and decent, he heard no 
howling of news-boys, and, most marvellous of all, he was struck 
by the absence of street cries. The grateful Londoner should read, 
awake to a sense of his own happiness, and reflect just a little on 
the probable racket of New York. Mr. Burroughs has bound up 
some essays with his reminiscences of travel. He writes in ap 
unaffected, easy style, and is free from any stain of priggery. 

Mr. Douglas has added George W. Cable’s Old Creole Days (6) to 
his remarkably pretty series of American authors. This collection, 
which includes seven stories, deserves to be read if only because 
it gives a picture of a phase of Southern life which has now passed 
away. Mr. Cable has devoted himself entirely to the Creole—that 
is, French and Spanish population of New Orleans, which has 
been almost completely lost among the emigrants of English 
descent. His stories and sketches of character show the influence 
of Dickens and Bret Harte very strongly, but they have at least » 
certain originality of subject. Ifwe had to select what appears 
to us the best in this volume we should name “The Belles 
Demoiselles Plantation.” It has a greater dramatic vitality than 
any of the others. Mr. Cable's characters are two men of an old 
French family, one the descendant of the white wife and the 
other of the Indian mistress of the first settler. Although the men 
are far enough apart in social standing, they never forget their kin- 
ship ; and when the great planter is ruined by the terrible Missis- 
sippi, which sweeps away his house, his children, and his land ina 
moment, his humble kinsman stands by him. ‘The sinking of the 
“ Belles Demoiselles ” into the river is one of the most effective in- 
cidents we have met in any story. 

Major Morgan’s volume is a companion to his Summary of 
Tactics recently noticed in these columns, Only those who know 
the difficulty of “getting up law” by wading through the Army 
Act, Rules of Procedure, Queen’s Regulations, &c., will be able 
to appreciate at its right value this admirable compilation (7). The 
manual should be in every officer’s possession ; and the “ question 
and answer” style in which it is written will make it especially 
useful to those who are preparing for the competitive examina- 
tions for entrance to the army. A capital index is appended. 

A book devoted to descriptions of the more interesting places 
mentioned by Dickens in his novels (8) ought, with the help of a 
sufficient number of good illustrations, to be very welcome. ‘he 
novels themselves are perhaps the best guide to much of England 
that has yet been written, but they would stand illustration and 
comment. The commentator would have to avoid touching on 
the stories themselves, and contine himself to the places mentioned. 
If he were master of his subject, he would not lack matter to write 
about. Now Mr. Rimmer, in his About England with Dickens, 
has unfortunately a great deal too much to say about the very 
things which he might protitably have left alone. He gives ex- 
tracts from one story and another, and accounts of their plots—all 
very much of the kind we are accustomed to in reviews. 
places to be described are a matter of very subordinate interest to 
him. By dint, however, of skipping much talk about David 
Copperfield, Pickwick, Our Mutual Friend, and other stories, the 
reader can find a good deal about Rochester, Great Yarmouth, 
other towns, which may perhaps inspire him with a desire to see 
them. The plates are fairly good. To a Londoner it may appeat 
that too many are devoted to London. If the Goswell Road, the 
Seven Dials, and London Bridge excite his curiosity, he can see 
them for himself. It may be further objected to these plates that 
they represent London rather as it is now than as it was when 
Dickens wrote about it. The Seven Dials shown here is the 
comparatively decent neighbourhood of to-day, not the shocking 
slum of some years ago, But the book is not meant only for 
Londoners, and it would be impossible to illustrate Dickens with- 
out giving a great place to London. 


(5) Winter Sunshine. By John Burroughs. 
Douglas. 1883. 

(6) Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 
Douglas. 1883. A 

(7) A Summary of Military Law. By H. F. Morgan, late Captain 
28th Regiment. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 1883. 

(8) About England with Dickens. By Alfred Rimmer, Author of 
“Rambles round Eton and Harrow.” “London: Chatto & Windus 
1883. 
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“To mingle the instructive and the amusing in fit and fair pro- 

rtion,” says Mr. Page (9), “is no easy task, but this is what 
the author of the present little volume has aimed at.” If the 
sentence reminds us a little of the speech of Dr. Johnson's ghost 
in the Rejected Addresses, that is only appropriate; for Mr. Page 
writes much of parody. Nor can it be denied that he has 
been successful in combining the instructive and the amusing. 
He has collected a number of very clever parodies and has so far 
instructed his reader. The authors quoted supply the amusement. 
Anybody who is not already acquainted with Mr, Alexander's 
admirable parody of Carlyle may correct his ignorance by reading 
the passage cited here from the occasional discourse of Smelfungus. 
We would ask Mr. Page, however, what excuse he has for forget- 
ting Firmilian. 

Mr. Glover, vicar of Kingsthorpe, has published a number of 
historical documents (10) belonging to his parish. A glance 
through the calendar will show that they are full of interest for 
students of social history. They are leases, contracts, and com- 
plaints of the inhabitants of their sufferings from the ravages of 
game, some dating as far back as the reign of Edward III. The 

ublication of a work of this sort is a service to history and is 

ighly honourable to Mr. Glover. The book is very well got up 
and excellently printed on good paper. 


With a very appropriate dedication of Don Luis Usoz y Rio, 
Mr. B. Wiffen, and Don Fernando de Brunet, Mr. Betts has pub- 
lished a translation of the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (11) by Juan de Valdes. It is a continuation of the 

ublication of the works of the Spanish Reformers to which the 
rothers Wiffen and Don Luis Usoz devoted their lives. 


The many people who are cramming for the hundred and 
one competitive examinations of the day have every reason to be 
obliged to Mr. Milnes for his handbook on Political Economy (12). 
It goes through the subject on the system of question and answer, 
and gives a number of problems to be solved very much as a book 
of elementary arithmetic does. We will not undertake to say 
whether all Mr. Milnes’s solutions are perfectly accurate ; but as 
he does not profess to treat his subject with originality, and gives 
references to good authorities where there is any difficulty, we do 
not doubt that his book will be found to answer its purpose. 


The translation of The Drummer Boy (13) of Louis Rousselet 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co, seems rather above 
than below the usual level of translations from the French. 
The story is a fairly good specimen of a tale for boys. It is full 
of adventures, battles, hairbreadth escapes, and the wonderful 
feats of its youthful hero. The illustrations are numerous and 
vigorous, many of the little woodcuts in the text being quite 
admirable for force and clearness. 


The author of Dot's Diary (14) writes to satisfy the boundless 
thirst of children for more stories. That this book will have 
better fortune than the thousand others which have been written 
to rival “ Jack the Giant-Killer” or “ Aladdin” is not very pro- 
bable, but it is a pretty little tale of its kind. 


Mr. Walter C. Smith (15) seemsto have a fair share of the dreadful 
faculty for rattling off rhymes possessed by the class of persons 
called, we believe, “ potes ” in some dialects. His book is bound 
in cream-coloured binding,.on creamy paper, and printed in a way 
which does great credit to the firm of James Maclehose & Sons. 


We need only note the appearance of the third volume of Pro- 
fessor Knight’s handsome edition of Wordsworth (16). 


The edition of Tristram Shandy (17) which Messrs, Nimmo & 
Bain have published, uniform with their series of stories by writers 
of many countries, is convenient in size and nicely printed. It 
would be in every respect admirable if it were not illustrated. 
We, who with the rest of the world have admired and laughed 
over Mr, Harry Furniss’s drawings in Punch, can only look on his 
rough and vulgar figures of Mr. Shandy, My Uncle Toby, and 
Corporal Trim, with pain. 

Nearly the same criticism must be passed on the volume which 
contains the “Gothic stories” of Clara Reeve and Horace 
Walpole (18). Mr. Tourrier’s drawings are, however, decidedly 
better than Mr. Furniss’s, 


(9) Vers de Société and Parody; withother Essays. By H. A. Page. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1883. 

(10) Kingsthorpiana ; or, Researches in a Church Chest. Edited by J. 
Hubert Glover, M.A., Vicar. London: Elliot Stock. 1883. 


(11) Juan de Valdes’s Commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
By John T. Betts. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 


(12) Problems and Exercises in Political Economy. Collected, arranged 
= edited by Alfred Milnes, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
13) The Drummer Boy: a Story of the Days of Washington. By 
ouis Rousselet. Translated by W. J. Gordon. Illustrated. London: 
Low & Co. 1883. 

14) Dot’s Diary; or, Banished from Fairy Land. By Paul Taylor, 
London: Griffith & 1883. 6) 
15) North Country Folk. Poems. By Walter t ¢ 
‘oems. By C. Smith. Glasgow 
Gi), The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by William 
ieee LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. Vol. III. 

on William Paterson. 1883. 

17) The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shan Gentieman. B 
London: Niu & Bain. 1883. 

\T e English Baron. By Clara Reeve. The Casile of Otranto. 

By Horace Walpole. London: & Bain. 1883. 


Messrs. Macmilian’s edition of Emerson (19) has reached the 
third volume, which includes the poems. ey are printed with 
the usual clearness, and bound in the familiar neat buckram. 


Of Messrs. Macmillan’s cheap, neat, and pretty series of “ Globe 
Readings ” (20) it is scarcely necessary to speak in detail. They 
all deserve the same praise. We confine ourselves to point- 
ing out to the many people who like good reading in this 
form that the series now includes:—Lamb’s Tales from Shak- 
speare (21), @ pretty collection of poems for children, selected 
by Mr. Patmore (22); Sir Walter Scott’s Poems (23, 24); 
Goldsmith’s idyl (25), and a selection from the poems of 
Cowper (26). 

Messrs. Westwood & Satchell (27) have published what appears 
to be an exhaustive catalogue of books on fishing. 


A second edition of Professor OCampbell’s edition of the 
_——— of Plato (28) has been published by the Clarendon 
ress. 


We have also received a second edition of Messrs. Foster and 
Balfour’s Elements of Embryology (29), and of Messrs. Sutton 
and Bennet’s Tramway Acts (30), and the seventh edition of 
a Law Lexicon (31), also published by Messrs. Steveas 

Sons. 


A Concise View of the Law of Husband and Wife (32), as 
affected by the most recent legisiation, has been written by Mr. 
J. H. Redman. 


Tourists intending to visit the great provincial towns of France 
would do well to slip Mr. J. Comyns Carr's slim book (33) on the 
museums to be found in them into their portmanteaus. It is 
made up of letters contributed to the Manchester Guardian, and 
includes accounts of fourteen of these provincial collections, Mr. 
Carr does not confine himself to describing the pictures or even to 
the pictures only. He gives complete accounts of the formation 
of the galleries, and criticizes the systems on which they are ad- 
ministered. Almost as a matter of course, Mr. Carr draws his 
moral and applies it to ourselves. He has much to say on the 
subject of our own provincial galleries. If it is once conceded 
that the ratepayer—unlucky man—may probably be yet further 
taxed—for esthetic purposes this time—Mr. Carr’s ideas as to 
what ought to be done with the money seem sound. 


At this season when picture-galleries are gaping for the public 
on every side, and all mankind is rushing into the galleries, we 
can recommend Messrs. George Waterson & Son’s Fine Arts 
Memorandum Bool: (34) as a handy little receptacle for notes. 


(19) The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Vols. If. and III. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1833. 

(20) Globe Readings from Standard Authors—A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(21) Tales from Shakspeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(22) The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. Selected and Arranged 
by Coventry Patmore. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(23) Marmion; The Lord of the Isles. Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(24) The Lay of the Last Minstrel; The Lady of the Lake. Macmillan 
& Co. 1883. 

(25) The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(26) The Task: a Poem in Six Books. By William Cowper. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

(27) Bibliotheca Piscatoria. By T. Westwood and T. Satchell. London : 
W. Satchell. 1883. 

(28) The Thewtetusof Plato. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 1833. 

(29) The Elements of Embryology. By M. Foster, M.A., and the late 
Francis M. Balfour. Second edition, revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1833. 

(30) The Tramway Acts of the United Kingdom. By Henry Sutton, 
B.A., and Robert A. Bennet, B.A. London: Stevens & Sons. 1483. 

(3t) Wharton’s Law Lexicon, Seventh edition, by J. M. Lely, M.A. 
London: Stevens & Sons. 1883. 

(32) A Concise View of the Law of Husband and Wife. By J. H. 
Redman. London: Reeves & Turner. 1883. 

(33) Art in Provincial France. By J. Comyns Carr. London: Reming- 
ton & Co. 1883. : 
(34) Fine Arts Memorandum Book. Edinburgh and London: George 

Waterson & Sons. { 


By Oliver Goldsmith. London: 


Rear-Admiral Sir John Moresby writes to us pointing out that the 
object of his proceedings (referred to in an article on New 
Guinea, in the Saturpay Review of April 28th) in taking 
possession in 1873—not 1874—of certain islands to the eastward 
of New Guinea was to anticipate occupation by any other Power, 
leaving the question of final annexation by England open. Sir 
John Moresby further explains that the “new trade route” referred 
to in the article was not intended to pass through China Straits, 
but “lies further to the eastward by a well-surveyed channel round 
“ Moresby Island, and through Goschen Straits into the ‘ unsur- 
“ veyed’ sea beyond.” 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 12, 1883. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the SaTuRDAY Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
$7 58 yold,and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Daviw Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the SatuRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formmrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue Antibes, Cannes, 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad, 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturDay REVIEW may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.,to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Now ready, VOLUME LIV., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28, 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,437, MAY 12, 1883: 


The English Land Bill. 
The Conviction of Kelly. 


The Railway Commission, Political Wiseacredom. 
The Debate on the Navy Estimates. Lord Carnarvon on the Transvaal. 
France and the Concordat. Sunday Opening, 


M. Montégut on The Tempest. The Kistfu’ o’ Whustles. 
Dress Reform Once More. Whitsuntide at Home and Abroad. Amateur Actors. 


“ Misters.” The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
The Finances of the City of Paris. The Picture Galleries—l1. 
The Italian Opera. § The Theatres. 

The Types of Greek Coins. 


cross Chrysé. 
Popular Robin. §_Hunter’s Brief Iistory of the Indian People. 
‘ames Burn, the “ Maimonides’s Guide of the Perplexed. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,436, MAY 5, 1883: 
The Defeat of the Test Bill—A Minister of Agriculture—Zukun/ftsliberalismus—The 
—Ireland—Local Option—The Condition of Pera—The Duke de Broglie 
and M. Challemel-Lacour. 

Canonbury—Self-Government in India—Detectives—The New Tripos—Curdle on 
the Drama—England’s Duty to Archeology—M. Renan’s Souvenirs—The New 
——. by the Bank of England—Programmes and Concerts—The Picture 

Newmarket First Meeting. 

Stray Pearls—A Lady’s Travels Round the World—Anchor-Watch Yarns—Histo- 
rical Handbook of Italian Fielding—John Duncan, Weaver and 
Botanist—Recent Books and Editions—' 


The Little 
Princess—French Literature. 


London : Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pores GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


ew Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. i 
GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTIETH 


Patron—Wer Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—His Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


™ INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION. 


all b hes of the phe: i the Govern. 

ments of the Gaited, States ot yours Belgium, Chili, China, Greece. Holland, Japan, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and other countries. Also from India, Canada, Newfound: 
land, } ew South ales, Tasmania, Straits Settlements, West India Islands, &c. 

SEA and FRESH WATER FISHING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, Aquaria, Fish 
Seer fathins Bos oats, Machinery in Motion, Diving, Models, Complete Fishing Apparatus, 

is ‘uring. 

Fish Market, i = and how to cook them under the Management of the National 
Training School fo: 

Lifeboats and Beaver and Otter Ponds. 

Lighted by Electricity on Special Evenings, and Open till Ten p.m. 

A Military Band will perform twice daily. 

Deputations of Fishermen and Fishergirls from England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
France, Holland, Delgtum,t &c., in distinctive and their national costumes, 

On WHIT <4 gas May 4M, Bank Holiday, the Exhibition will be open at Nine a... 
and close at Ten P. 

Admission, ONE eek on every week-day except Wednesday, when it will be 2s. 
Season Tickets, Guineas. 

Principal Entrance two minutes’ walk from South K tati 
and District Railways; Trains every two minutes. Omnibus route on and to Piccadilly 


and Hammersmith. 
GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 
a4 are RSARY DINNER will take place in Willis'’s Rooms, on Saturday, May 19, 
at Six o'clock 
The Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD H. NORTHCOTE, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 
Donations will be and acknowledged by 
30. ary Secretary. 


VERETT R.A 
CHARLES H Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 


Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students, surrounds the 
College, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres, 
resident—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUCIE, , Chatemans. 
‘The Right Hon. the Earl BATHUR: 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL E. TICKS- BEACH, Bart., M.P 
ieut. “Col. F. KINGSCOTE, C.B., M.P. 
GEORGE T.J. SOTHERON- ESTCOURT, Esq., M.P. 
AMBROSE L. “GODI DARD, Esq. 
MON Esq. 
. CHESTER MASTER, M.P. 
M.H.N, STORY-MASKELYNE, MP. 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTE 
Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, "List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., 
to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins May 22. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Colles £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—An ELECTION 
to FOUR SCHOLARSGHIPS will take on June 15, 1883. Examination 
begine non previous Wednesday. Value £50, an , £20, tenable os the School for four years; 
ys under Fourteen on January 1, 1883.—For particulars, apply to Tug 

Radley College, Abingdon. 


(LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —<ities or more open to competition 
at Midsummer, value from a to £50 a year, whichnay be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in cases who regnize er particulars from the Hrab-Masren 
or SECRETARY, the: College. € Clifton, Bristol. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—MAY 1883. 

LVE _warying in value from £80 to £15 a year, together wih 
FOUR NOMINATIO Competed for in 
June next. One of these Scholarshive (£30 t yet of the 
Benact s Bee rest are open to Members of the School and cin without ¢ distinction. ‘Two will 
be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. Age of Candidates from Eleven to Sixteen.—Full 
particulars may be obtained on application to 


SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for June 26, value from 70 Guineas (covering school fees) 
to £20,. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 15}. Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 
—, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
ool, Fleetwood. 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 


least will be offered for competition on July 24.—For further particulars apply to the 
Rev. the HEaD-MasTEk, School House, Sherborne. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, CHARD.— 
Beautiful country ; seeenenanty healthy. Special attention to delicate and backward 
PUPILS. New Modern = = sear Department added. 
—Rev. H. M. ROBINSON, D.D. 
Head-Master—Rev. uw) EVAN 8, M.A., formerly Assistant- Master in Rossall School, 
Head- Master Wigan Grammar School. 


yic ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 
with unusual opportunities for Climate suited to Delicate, 
Board and Tuition, £65 to 


Met 


immediate admission), 


r. SELLICK, The College, Marlborough. 


such, 
especially to Indian, BOYS. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 
assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and o petent Teachers, p PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich and titive E A few Vacancies. 


NIVERSITIES, ARMY, &c.—The Rev. W. D. 
late Fellow and Tutor, Magd. Coll. . Oxford, assisted by a Cambridge First-classman, 
takes PUPILS at Findon Rectory, Worthing ; has One Vacancy in his house for = t Term. 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50, £40, £30, 

of tt these 
colwich, Sandhurst, an 


annum will be offered for competition on July 3 next. For 
list of successful Students at the Examinations for 
Service, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 
near London. HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) and 


LM HEA. Clifton and C.C.C., Oxford, late ‘Assistant-Master at Sedbergh) 
Chain the Publis ‘Terms, For pectus and re y 
Sr. ‘EILDEN, Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. The SUMMER TERM, May 4@ 


BRIGHTON. —OUTCHESTER HOUSE. —PREPARATORY 


‘OOL for SIXTEEN GENTLEMEN’S SONS, aged Seven to Thirteen. 
inclusion by Ven. AncH of and Rev. Prebenda’ 


AMERICAN WATER-OOLOURS ETCHINGS will 


mmended 
Incumbent of Christ Church.—For dress PRINCIPAL. - SU. 
begins May 15. 
Masrens SCHOOL, BERK S= 
BRAD of Roysse’s School will be VACANT at the end 
ust be Graduates of some University of the United Kingdom a 
ES in Holy “Orders, Salary £200 per annum, and Capitation Fees, with shone re 
before May 0 BROMLEY CHALLENOR, Cler ¢ Governors, Abingdon, from : 
information may be obtained, : 


| 
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or 
A M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 
© BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &c. Country house, close to the 
Jursley Woods. four miles from any town. Healthy situation and g air Sixteen Pupils 

| j 


